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This Month’s 


Lela Acker teaches in the Kansas City Day 
School. Her last contribution to the VoLta 
Review appeared in December, 1933. 

The many teachers of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing who have made use of Emma Snow’s 
List of Homophenous Words, first published in 
the Association Review in 1903, will welcome this 
lovely and touching tribute written by her sister, 
Florence L. Snow. 

Amy M. Hales teaches in the advanced depart- 
ment at Mt. Airy. . 

For the eighth year, the Volta Bureau offers a 
list of deaf graduates. Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Superintendent, comments on the significance of 
this record. 

Jane B. Walker, whose lectures at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York City are immensely 
popular among the hard of hearing, shows us 
here that she can talk as delightfully about hu- 
man affairs as she does about art. 


Contributors 


The policy of optimism sponsored by John A. 
Ferrall is founded on a considerable basis of fact 
as well as of fairy tale. 

The article from the French magazine Entendre 
is by Georges Ista, a member of the A.D.O.R.P., 
the Paris League for the Hard of Hearing. The 
translator, Madeleine de Soyres, is a Canadian 
now living in England. 

The new Department, Four and a Half Senses, 
comprises three contributions this month. Ruth 
Smead, wearing a hearing aid and practicing lip 
reading, teaches Latin, English and Journalism in 
the High School of Fowler, California. Mary 
Channell Stevens, who makes at this time her . 
first contribution to the Vorta Review, is a 
writer of Washington, D. C. Elizabeth Chambless 
teaches lip reading in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Grace W. Atherton is Senior Teacher of Speech 
Correction in the public schools of Washington, 
D. C. (Continued on page 767) 
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Making Arithmetic Attractive 


By Leta ACKER 


dren to find helpful devices for stim- 

ulating interest in arithmetic. I am 
going to pass on a few ideas I have used 
recently at the Madison School in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

I find that children like races and com- 
petition, and I have used automobile 
races, horse races, airplanes, ships, bi- 
cycles and graphs, over time. We have 
just finished a race over Mt. Arithmetic 
which the children enjoyed very much, 
our destination being the City of Suc- 
cess. 

We used this device for a review of 
thought problems from the Arithmetic 
work book by Clifford Upton, published 
by the American Book Co. A mountain 


was sketched on the blackboard, and the 
following rules and regulations posted 
beside it: 

Advice to Mountain Climbers 

Wear your thinking cap when you climb over 
Mt. Arithmetic to the City of Success. 

Take a deep breath when you reach Addition 
Half Way House. You have a steep climb be- 
fore you. 

Don’t forget to carry when you cross Sub- 
traction River. 

When you reach the summit, dine at the 
Multiplication Tables at the Multiplication Inn. 
Pi (3-1/7) a specialty. 

There are many pitfalls at Decimal Glacier. 
Beware. 

Slow down at the Roman Numerals Horse 

Curve. 

Don’t get drowned in Division Lake. 

Don’t get lost in Percentage Forest. 

Refresh yourself at the Liquid Measure 

‘avern. 

You will get a square deal at the Square 

easure Tourist Camp. 

Danger at Fraction Precipice. 

If you waste time you will never reach the 
City of Success. 


f IS difficult for teachers of deaf chil- 


We read them over before we started 
the race. The children’s names were 
written in various colors of chalk on the 
blackboard. The one whose name was 
written in yellow chalk made a yellow 
trail up the mountain, and the one whose 
name was written in red chalk made a 
red trail, etc. The numbers along the 
mountain indicated the pages to be 
worked. When a child completed his 
work it was graded by the teacher and 
corrections were made; then the child 
marked his progress on the mountain, 
using chalk of his color and indicating 
the number of the page he had com- 
pleted. 

The children congregated around the 
drawing outside of school hours, and 
had to be shooed away from their work- 
books at noon and recess. When I ar- 
rived at 8 o’clock in the morning, some 
early bird had often arrived to work 
arithmetic. One little boy who is rather 
slow laughingly told me he was afraid 
he would have whiskers by the time he 
reached the City of Success. Every time 
anyone forgot a decimal point or put one 
in the wrong place he would tell me he 
had fallen over Decimal Point Glacier. 
When the children made mistakes in 
fractions, they told me they had fallen 
over Fraction Precipice. I would hear, 
“Now I’ve crossed Subtraction River”: 
“Now I’ve reached the summit!” 

After our trip over Mt. Arithmetic was 
about finished, the children announced 
that they were ready to take another 
trip. I asked for suggestions, and one 
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little girl who had attended the Century 
of Progress Exposition suggested an En- 
chanted Island. The other children told 
me what they wanted on it. Two of the 
boys drew it on the blackboard, and we 
are working fast and furiously on it now. 
We are using the colored chalk as on the 
mountain. 

The seventh grade didn’t want to be 
outdone, so they are climbing the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, seeing who will be the first 
to reach the treasures in King Tut’s tomb. 
They asked so many questions I was 
forced to enlarge my knowledge of 
pyramids and mummies. 

Another device was a rainbow with a 
pot of gold at the end of the journey. 
The rainbow was lightly drawn with 
white chalk, and divided so that the child 
could fill in his color as he completed 
his work. The pot of gold was a bag of 
candy money from the ten cent store. 

There is nothing like a few lively 
games to relieve the monotony of drill 


work with smaller children. I have 
used many kinds to teach the addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division 
combinations; bean bag games, ball 
games, ten pins, climbing ladders with 
combinations written on the rounds, 
climbing stairs with the combinations 
written on the stairs, picking apples from 
trees, removing presents from Christmas 
trees, making an endurance flight across 
the ocean, rescuing people or furniture 
from burning houses, crossing a stream 
without falling into the water, etc. 

One device which the children like is 
a house drawn on the blackboard and 
labeled Hospital. Beds are drawn in the 
house. The combinations are written on 
the stairs leading to the hospital. If a 
combination is missed the child’s name 
is written on one of the beds. However 
he is allowed several trials to get out of 
the hospital. 

Another device is a picture of a house 


(Continued on page 762) 
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The Greater Thing 


By Fiorence L. Snow 


its readers have meant so much 

to us both through many years, I 
rejoice in giving them the simple story of 
the full, sheltered life vouchsafed my 
precious sister, Emma Snow, who was a 
lifeemember of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, and who passed away in the 
noon-tide of August 21, the current year. 

Born in Indiana eighty-two years ago 
to George C. and Lydia Snow of pioneer 
Virginia and Maryland stock, she was the 
elder by a few minutes of a pair of 
lovely twins indicating every promise. 
But when the twins were fourteen months 
of age an epidemic of black measles which 
did the older children no special harm in 
passing, caused Arabella’s death, and left 
Emma with impaired hearing. Our 
father, as an Indian Agent under Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of the Interior, James 
Harlan of Iowa, our mother’s only 
brother, took charge in 1862 of Osages, 
Sacs and Fox and Seminoles in the “pri- 
meval forest” on the Neosho River near 
the nascent town of Neosho Falls, Kan- 
sas; but the family lived until 1871 at 
Baldwin City, Kansas, the seat of Baker 
University. 

Everything possible was done for 
Emma’s restoration. The brother next 
older taught her to read, no one, not 
even themselves, knowing when or how, 
and on reaching school age she got along 
fairly well, with special attention from 
the teacher, in the public school, always 
a great favorite, and hardly seeming to 
realize, so vital was her spirit, any handi- 
cap. But further expert advice could 
only foresee entire loss of hearing, and 
she was placed with ardent hope and 
much natural misgiving in the little, 
young school for the deaf at Olathe, 
only twenty-five miles away. 


the Votta Review and 


EMMA SNOW AS A YOUNG GIRL, DEPICTING 
“AMBITION” 


As good fortune would have it, the 
superintendent of this sign-method in- 
stitution, ‘Prof. L. H. Jenkins, was a 
pioneer in the little-known art of lip 
reading, and to his faithful teaching and 
lifelong inspiration we owe very much 
of Emma’s distinctive quality. A very 
beautiful and charming girl, she had a 
pronounced dramatic gift, and during the 
last three years of her course she was 
twice selected the outstanding member of a 
chosen group of pupils to appear before 
the State Legislature in the effort to se 
cure adequate appropriations. Besides 
the ordinary assignments to which she 
gave her personal flair, her original and 
unique offering, for which she had had 
special training, was a series of fifty hu- 
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man emotions, love, hate, joy, fear, pride, 
adoration, etc., a rendition that delighted 
hundreds of friends during her subsequent 
life, and was always most interesting to 
me as her interpretation varied with the 
ears. 

_ With the change in Indian affairs in 
1871 our father engaged in private en- 
terprise and the family home was removed 
to Neosho Falls, by that time a very 
promising town with its delightful loca- 
tion and leading families of unusual 
culture. Emma, now totally deaf, wanted 
to become a teacher of the deaf, but the 
loving claims of the home were too 
strong. Every member of the family, 
realizing its importance, strove in every 
devoted way to carry on the development 
so well begun, concentrating on her 
especially good voice as well as_ the 
speech reading habit. Signing was strict- 
ly prohibited, though there was occa- 
sional use of the finger-alphabet by one 
older sister and myself, and this was al- 
ways very helpful when I assisted her in 
various small emergencies. 

She had a musical sense that made 
piano lessons a definite asset, and she 
was a graceful and engaging dancer. She 
became an exquisite needlewoman and a 
happy home dress-maker, also excelling 
in the “fancy-work” of the period—point- 
lace and battenburg and all sorts of tat- 
ting and crochet, cross-stitch in every va- 
riety, and the humble hooked rug. A 
delectable cook, efficient housekeeper and 
gracious hostess, she was as fond of 
society and the sports of the time as of 
her work and her books. Eagerly reach- 
ing out into the larger world as her 
early promise was more and more real- 
ized in our habitual circles, she made 
rare contacts with outstanding speech 
readers in person and through cor- 
respondence. In these maturing years 
Daisy M. Way of Kansas City and Kitty 
Whitley of Emporia were her intimate 
friends. Se had written interchange with 
Helen Keller and Linnie Haguewood. 
Among her chief treasures she cherished 
letters from Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, 
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and in recent time we met that marvelous 
blind and deaf Kansas pianist, Helen 
Martin, and her gifted mother-teacher. 

The older children went their various 
ways, and in 1889 the death of our father 
made us two much more necessary to 
our semi-invalid mother. I had the busi- 
ness care, which left Emma more re- 
sponsible in the home, and as time went 
on she was often taken for the younger 
though she was eight years older. My 
college course and my ambition as a 
writer, using the fringes of time and 
strength, were a prolific influence for 
us both, and our fixed habit of striving 
toward perfection, whatever “the strain o” 
the stuff, the warping past the aim,” was 
never consciously abated. When she was 
asked how long it takes to learn speech 
reading she always replied in her lumi- 
nous way, “All your life,” and if I was 
everything to her, she was my constant 
main objective and my most-exceeding 
great reward. We had so very much in 
our seemingly narrow sphere: our blessed 
home and the joy of keeping it, the world 
of genuine books and pictures, now and 
then a bit of travel and adventure, and 
always appreciative, interesting, and 
thoroughly friendly friends. 

Twenty years ago our beloved mother 
passed away, and five years later we re- 
moved to Lawrence, Kansas, finding a 
very natural new nest, hard by the beauti- 
ful State University campus. When near 
fifty years of age Emma had conquered 
the principles of Visible Speech, which 
led to her national speech reading affilia- 
tion, and she afterwards made a very 
complete compilation of homophenous 
words which has been used by prominent 
teachers of the oral method. While her 
heart was always very tender towards the 
sign-using deaf, making her always glad 
to talk with those she met in this way, 
she was to the last an indefatigable advo- 
cate for oral education, supplying infor- 
mation and literature at every opportunity 
on behalf of deaf children, and urging 
hard-of-hearing adults to do their utmost 


(Continued on page 759) 
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Christmas Entertainment 
A Suggested Program 


By Amy M. HALes 


soon we shall be singing the beau- 

tiful old Christmas carols and 
taking part in the gay festivities that 
make Christmas time the most joyous of 
the year. Already our thoughts have 
turned toward a Christmas program for 
our pupils. 

Past experience has taught us that deaf 
boys and girls get a great deal of plea- 
sure from reciting songs with the piano, 
following the rhythm of the songs with a 
leader. To them it is “singing.” We 
have also found from our former per- 
formances that tableaux can be made 
very effective and impressive, and are 
among the best methods of instructive 
entertainment for those who cannot hear. 

With these ideas in mind, the follow- 
_ ing simple Christmas entertainment is 
proffered in the hope that it may help 
our children get the true spirit of this 
happy time. 

The entertainment is a series of Christ- 
mas songs and tableaux and is merely 
suggestive. It may be lengthened or 
shortened, and any of the carols may 
be replaced by others of more interest 
to the particular group. Ideas for the 
tableaux may be found in pictures or 
on Christmas cards and the following 
customs may be brought in: the lighted 
candle in the window, hanging up the 
Christmas stockings, the use of holly, 
mistletoe, poinsettias, the Yule log, plum 
pudding and mince pie, the Christmas 


(son wea is in the air again and 


tree, Christmas Eve caroling, family 
homecomings, and Christmas morning 
calls. 


We would recommend that only one 
verse of each song be used and that it 
be sung several times, and that each 
tableau be shown at least twice and not 
too hurriedly. 


Christmas in History 

I. Carol: Silent Night. 

II. Tableau: The First Christmas. In 
this scene Mary, Joseph, the wise men, 
and shepherds are grouped in adoration 
around the Babe in the manger. An 
electric light bulb placed in the straw 
of the manger may be used to repre 
sent the Babe. 

III, Carol: Away in a Manger. 

IV. Tableau: Christmas at Jamestown. 
With an early Virginia family as the 
central figures in this scene, the making 
of plum pudding and bringing home the 
Yule log may be introduced. 

V. Carol: O Christmas Tree, O Christ- 
mas Tree. 

VI. Tableau: Christmas at New Ams- 
terdam. A Dutch family may be grouped 
around an untrimmed Christmas tree. 

VII. Carol: Jolly Old St. Nicholas. 

VIII. Tableau: Christmas Eve in Old 
Philadelphia (or in your own city or 
town). Hanging up the stockings would 
be effective here. 

1X. Carol: Deck the Halls with Boughs 

of Holly. 
X. Tableau: Christmas at Mount Ver 
non. This scene may be made very ap 
pealing with George and Martha Wash- 
ington as the leading characters and the 
children of the household in the act of 
decorating with holly, mistletoe and 
laurel. 

XI. Carol: O Come, All Ye Faithful. 

XII. Tableau: Christmas caroling in 
the “Gay Nineties.” The costumes of the 
“Gay Nineties” can make this tableau 
very colorful. 

XIII, Carol: Everywhere, Everywhere 
Christmas Tonight. (Words by Phillips 
Brooks). 

XIV. Tableau: Christmas at Our 


(Continued on page 759) 
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Deaf Graduates: The Eighth List 


By JosepHiIne B. TIMBERLAKE 


OT long ago an old minute book 
N of the American Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf disclosed a letter from Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, written to the Board 
of Directors of the Association and read 
at their meeting of December 31, 1904. 
Here is an excerpt: 


An increasing number of the orally taught 
deaf appear to be desirous of obtaining a high- 
er education in the ordinary high schools, col- 

es and universities of the country. Such 

orts are worthy of encouragement especially 
in view of the successful graduation of some of 
these persons from the highest institutions in 
America. Some have graduated most honorably 
from Columbia University in New York, from 
Harvard University in Cambridge and I believe 
from other colleges and universities. Helen 
Keller with all her disadvantages of deafness 
and blindness has graduated from Radcliffe Col- 
lege and there are many of the orally taught 
deaf— not suffering under the disability of 
blindness—who could with slight assistance, be 
enabled profitably to obtain a higher education 
in our leading colleges and universities. Such 
persons should be encouraged and aided in 
every way possible to carry out their laudable 
ambition. Can the Association do anything to 
help them? 


At the time no direct action was taken 
on the suggestion, but for twenty-three 
more years the Association continued to 
exert efforts to improve the early educa- 
tion of the deaf. Then, seven years ago, 
the Volta Bureau began to record in- 
stances in which deaf students had proved 
themselves able to pursue and complete, 
in schools and colleges for the normally 
hearing, the same courses followed by 
their unhandicapped classmates. Our 
founder’s definite recommendation had 
been forgotten, but its spirit had re- 
mained in the minds of his followers. 

Last December we stated that the num- 
ber of new names was larger than at any 
time since the first list was published in 
1928. It is a pleasure to repeat that 
Statement this year, and to add that the 
1934 list of new cases exceeds by fifteen 
the list of 1933. Most of them are high 


LATHAM BREUNIG, SIGNALLY HONORED BY 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


school or junior college graduations; one 
is merely a graduation from elementary 
school, and we hesitated about including 
it. We decided to do so because of its 
unusual nature. It is the case of Jean 
Childress, a girl who has had, from birth, 
only a little hearing—not enough to en- 
able her to understand even loud speech 
more than a foot from her ear. She had 
only three years of special instruction 
from trained teachers of the deaf, strong- 
ly supplemented by help at home from 
her father. Then, at the age of seven, she 
entered the second grade of a regular 
public school, and last May she com- 
pleted its course. In September, still less 
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OF HER GRADUATION FROM GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


than fourteen years old, she entered a 
regular high school. The teacher of the 
day school for the deaf where she had 
her first lessons says: “She was to all 
appearances a deaf child at the begin- 
ning, but is now an attractive, normal, 
hard of hearing high school student. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of her 
father, who took such an interest in her 
school progress and helped her con- 
stantly at first.” We expect to hear from 
her again. 

At the other end of the line, in point 
of achievement, stands Latham Breunig, 
partially deafened at three years of age 
and totally at seven. He was educated 
at Clarke School for the Deaf, an 
Indianapolis high school, and Wabash 
College. On July 23 of this year the 
Washington Post carried the following 
announcement from Baltimore: 


Johns Hopkins University has signally honored | OREN MILLS, CADET OFFICER AND onal 
U 


a student who has overcome the handicap of 


The Volta Review 


total deafness. For ranking highest in the 
United States in chemistry, physics and mathe. 
matics and at the same time overcoming the 
great obstacle in attaining that rank, Latham 
Breunig, of Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 
awarded a graduate fellowship in chemistry, 


The italics are ours. No further com. 
ment is necessary! 

There is space to mention only one 
other case, though there are several of 
special interest. This one is that of Loren 
Mills, born totally deaf, and educated 
without any assistance whatever from 
teachers of the deaf. His mother, an 
accredited teacher in the regular schools, 
gave him special instruction at home, 
with which help he succeeded in taking 
the full course at St. Thomas Military 
Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota. The Prin- 
cipal of that school, the Reverend Don. 
ald J. Gormley, says: 


(Continued on page 763) 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 


THE HALL 


EAR Colleagues: 
LD How are you? As this is our 


first getting-together for some 
months I feel like shouting, “How you 
doin’?” as the men passengers on our 
trolley cars shout at one another, morn- 
ings, on the way to work. 

The department expected to come back 
the first of the year 1935, and suggested 
this to Ye Editor. But Ye Editor an- 
swered the suggestion with a firm, though 
courteous, refusal. “I expect something 
for December. In fact, I insist,” she said. 

Since Ye Editor has always been one 
of our two best employers, tolerant and 
patient with our vagaries, Department 
and I are scampering back between the 
covers of the Votta Review as fast as 
we can get there. Ye Editor might lose 
patience some day and not let us back, 
ever. So here we are. 

Confidentially, the reason we were re- 
luctant to start with the December num- 
ber was because, as you know, Christmas 
messages of encouragement to those who 
teach deaf children are so difficult to 
write. The deaf are shut out of so many 


dren were studying their 
arithmetic combinations, 
and I was making one 
more desperate attack 
on Robert’s breathy R 
(for how on earth can 
he say “Merry Christ- 
mas” without an R?), I 
tried to imagine what 
Christmas’ would mean 
to me if I were a little 
deaf child. 

There are seven small 
boys and four girls in 
my present class, and all but Mike were 
born deaf. Mike lost his hearing through 
illness when he was a tiny child, but he 
must have some faint hearing memories of 
Christmas time. But what about Jimmy, 
and little Mary, and Joe, and the other 
children, all born deaf? 

We grown ups can all remember the 
glamorous Christmases of our childhood 
days. When teacher and mother began 
telling us Christmas stories, it was a sure 
sign that Christmas was really coming 
near. How our childish hearts glowed 


2° things at Christmas time. I’ve taught a with the desire to do likewise, as we 
‘hi good many years, and yet Christmas nev- heard about the good giant Offerus, and 
3 ii er comes around without bringing me a Tolstoi’s kindly shoemaker, and - the 
—— feeling of bafflement and inadequacy. Christmas flower that grew only for 
——| Who am I to attempt to teach the glori- worthy eyes to see, in Selma Lagerlof’s 
i i ous message of Christmas to little deaf charming tale. 

= +} children? A task that needs genius to But of course all that approach to 
| soperform! Christmas meanings is barred to a little 
zi This morning, in school, while the chil- deaf child. Jimmy would be hopelessly 
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puzzled if we tried to tell him long 
imaginative stories! So would we be if 
we tried it! 

When we were small, for weeks be- 
forehand, we heard everybody singing 
Christmas carols, prac- 
ticing at school and 
church and home. We 


exactly, but we loved the 
sound of them. There 
were funny songs, too, 
like “Jolly Old St. Nicholas.” That hardy 
perennial “’Twas the Night before Christ- 
mas,” recited in the usual sing song man- 
ner, which was the way we best liked to 
repeat it, was like a song, too. How we 
loved it! These things were all a part 
of getting ready for Christmas, and every 
year, as we grew, they meant a little 
more to us. 

But though a little deaf child can be 
taught to repeat a simple Christmas carol 
orally, he can’t sing it, nor hear others 
sing it. How much would Christmas 
carols mean to you and me if we only 
saw lips making the motions of them? 
Or the motions of “Merry Christmas?” 


Those important business transactions 
that belonged to Christmas time, too, were 
an education, an introduction to Christ- 
mas. We bought our own Christmas 
cards and scrawled our own stiff childish 
messages. A small deaf child has to have 
an adult “help” him buy his Christmas 
cards, and help him with the messages. 
He can’t even have the privilege of scrib- 
bling down his own Christmas greetings, 
because his bits of language would not 
be understood by the person who got 
them, unless we help. 

The Christmas present we bought for 
mother, and spent more for than for all 
the other presents we purchased (I well 
remember a splashy gilded plate that I 
bought for the sum of a dollar ninety- 
five, and that was set in all its splendor 
on the buffet)—that present represented 
magnificent self-denial! We had walked 
to school, done without ice-cream cones 
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and candy for two weeks! Then we 
sneaked out all by ourselves and bought 
the present without consulting any grown- 
up about it. We knew that mother would 
like her present just as much as we did, 
and mother always did. 

But not one of these little deaf children 
I am teaching has advanced enough in 
speech, language, and arithmetic to be 
able to set forth alone on a buying ad- 
venture like this. Yet this was the su- 
preme gesture of generosity we made, as 
children, at Christmas time. No use to 
pretend that our childish Christmases had 
much altruism in them. It was the time 
of year when childhood reigned supreme, 
when we were thought of especially, and 
enjoyed the experience tremendously. 
We took and grabbed, and yet we did 
remember the Christmas stories, and the 
Christmas bells did ring out a message 
of good will, and the bubbling sound of 
the plum pudding boiling away on the 
stove did remind us how mother had 
worked and worked to get the family that 
wonderful Christmas dinner. And when 
we heard the tears in mother’s voice as 
she thanked father for the watch he had 
gone without his new overcoat to buy 
for her, unconsciously we were learning 
the real Christmas lessons. And when 
we heard the carols, even if we did not 
understand them, we were hearing and 
learning, over and over again: Peace on 


earth. Good will to men. 


Well, all these avenues to an under- 
standing of Christmas are blocked. Our 
little deaf children must learn what they 
get of Christmas without them. And as 
I tried for the two hundredth time to 
induce Robert to say “rat” instead of 
“trat” and “frat” it seemed to me there 
was only one glimmer of hope for us 
teachers, when we try to help a deaf 
child to an understanding of Christmas. 
Glimmer? No, it’s more than that. Thank 
heaven, there is beauty to see at Christ- 
mas, as well as the beauty that can only 


be heard. 
There is the light of Christmas candles, 
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and we have shining Christmas trees, and 
holly and poinsettias, and gayly wrapped 
Christmas presents, and evergreen wreaths. 
There are smiles, and laughter can be 
seen as well as heard. There are pic- 
tures that tell even a small deaf child 
something of the Shepherds and the Wise 
Men and the Star. 

Looking back once more to our own 
childhood days, we'll all agree that while 
we too, though we had good ears, were 
crude little self-centered creatures, un- 
consciously, through watching the grown- 
ups at Christmas time, we were, without 
knowing it, absorbing Christmas meanings 
year after year. The grown folks were 
all so happy, so self-sacrificing, at Christ- 
mas. We couldn’t help being extra good 
ourselves. We saw so much goodness all 
around us. We couldn’t think this out 
while listening to Robert’s R, however, 
and anyway, he was summoned to the in- 
firmary by the school nurse, and hurried 

away. He had hurt a finger 
playing basket ball. 

; But he was back in a few 
moments, crying and obviously 
suffering. The hurt finger had 
had to have drastic treatment, 
and Robert hid his face against 
teacher’s shoulder and sobbed 
with pain. 

— After a little comforting, and 

~~ the assurance that he could 

pass the papers, and needn’t write, unless 

he wished to try his left hand at writing, 

which he did, Robert made no more fuss. 

Deaf children are brave. Of course, when 

he forgot, and tried to erase the blackboard 

or draw with his right hand, it hurt 
again, and he was allowed to “rest.” 

When school was over and he walked 
out, he came running back to me. “Thank 
you,” he said. 

I was astonished. I had done nothing for 
this small boy that any decent human be- 
ing, seeing another in pain, would not have 
done. But Robert was evidently grateful. 

“Thank you for kind,” he said. “I hurt 
my finger. You kinded me.” 
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Then he was gone, but the incident 
seemed to me very enlightening, and it 
still does. Robert, poor little handi- 
capped, inarticulate deaf child, could ap- 
preciate ordinary decency. Surely, then, 
all our beloved deaf children must un- 
derstand something of the universal kind- 
liness and good will of Christmas time. 
They, too, can be counted on to grow in 
grace and kindliness with every new 
Christmas season, for every year they 
cannot fail to see these things. Let’s 
“kind” them more than ever, this Christ- 
mas, Colleagues. 


The Best Tree 
(For the Partially Deaf Child) 
Last summer I liked to stand under the 
trees. 
The leaves blew about in the breezes 
like lace. 
The trees in the autumn were lovelier 
still. 
Red and gold leaves flying down in my 
face! 

Now the evergreen tree that grows just 

by the gate 
Is shining and 
twinkling and 
dazzling with 
light. 

It’s prettier far than 
all other trees 
are. 

It’s lighted to say 
“Merry Christ- 
mas” tonight. 


What About That Big Slow Deaf 
Boy Who Just Won’t Read? 

(Another bit of help from the Reading 
Expert, which we pass on to those who 
may find it useful.) 

Find out what the boy’s chief interest 
is, and work from that. Suppose he is in- 
terested in automobiles or airplanes. Let 
him collect all the pictures and informa- 
tion on this subject he can get, and help 
him put them in a scrap book. Pick up 
a cheap book now and then on this sub- 
ject, and leave it conspicuously on the 
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“library table.” There is an excellent 
book on airplanes in most five and ten 
stores. I also found one on automobiles. 

If the boy is interested only in base- 
ball, do not disparage this obsession. 
Make use of it. He can find most of his 
heroes in any newspaper. Remember, we 
can’t force this sort of boy to read what 
we like to read. We'll have to meet him 
half-way, give him what he likes to read, 
and educate his taste as we can. After 
all, we’re all interested in baseball as 
well as in modern poetry and economic 
articles. We read all types. The main 
thing is, get that boy to read because he 
wants to. 


The Teacher’s Christmas Holidays 
(Farce in One Act) 
Scene: The Breakfast Table the First Day 
of Vacation 

Brother (yawning): Say, you teachers 
certainly have a soft snap. A whole 
week before Christmas free! And I have 
to go to the office till the last minute. 
You'll have to do my shopping for me, 
old girl. Going down town this morn- 
ing? 

Mother (interrupting firmly): Not this 
morning. We're going to make the 
Christmas cookies today. That big lard 
can full! Enough cook- 
ies to last through New 
Year’s. You know I al- 
ways like to have plen- 
ty of cookies in the 


house, if any one 

comes in! 
Teacher (timidly): Well, I thought we 

might make the cookies tomorrow. 


There’s that new movie. One of the 
other teachers wanted me to meet her for 
lunch and go——” 

Mother (more firmly): Tomorrow you 
have to wrap all the presents that go to 
Chicago. It’s the last day. 


Father: O, let her go to the movies, 
mother! 
Spanish letter translated for me? 
one from South America? 
the order off today. 


Say, daughter, did you get that 
The 
Like to get 
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Teacher: I’ll do it right after breakfast, 

(The telephone rings). 

Married sister (on the telephone): 
That you, Sis? How’s it feel to be a 
lady of leisure? Don’t you want to come 
over and keep the baby for me today? 
I’m not even started with my Christmas 
shopping! 

Teacher: Neither am I. And we’re busy 


at home. Mother— 

Married sister: Listen, baby. You 
don’t know what busy means! Wait till 
you’re married. If you ever are! You 


don’t want to wait too long, now, honey. 
You’re not getting any younger, you 
know! Well, I'll call later and see if 
you can make it this afternoon. 

Mother: Now you didn’t promise to go 
keep the baby, did you? I hope not. 
I need you more than Clare does today. 
I’ve just been waiting for your holidays! 
There are so many things to be done. 
The cookies today, and those Chicago 
things to take to the post office tomorrow, 
and the Christmas candy to make the next 
day, and the bedrooms for Bob and Kate 
to get ready, and—and all the other 
Christmas presents that must go— 

Teacher: There’s the telephone again. 
answer. 

Man Friend (on the telephone): Got 
to have a little cooperation. My moth- 
er’s present. And my sister’s. And my 
my sister’s kids. Can you meet me for 
lunch and advise me? Or get them for 
me? You're free today, aren’t you? 

Teacher: I'll call you back. Good bye. 

Mother: O, I forgot to tell you, dear. 
You can’t be home today. We’ll have to 
do the cookies and the Chicago presents 
tomorrow. I promised you'd take the 
car and help collect the old ladies from 
the home, for the party the Ladies’ Guild 
is giving them. And this morning they 
want you to take some of the members 
down to the club house and help fix 
things. I told them you'd be free, and 
as I can’t go myself, my daughter-—— 

Teacher (left to herself at the table): 
Now if you just figure things out, I 
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may manage to get half of this done, 
somehow! First, translate letter; second, 
tote members down to club house; third, 
duck fixing things and meet Man Friend; 
fourth, shop for him; fifth, collect old 
ladies— 

Grandmother (entering happily): Well, 
dear, I suppose you're thinking how 
you'll enjoy a nice long lazy day! 

Teacher: Huh? What? O, yes, grand- 
mother. Yes! Yes, indeed! Sixth, sixth 
—good gracious, I can’t even remember 
all the things I have to do. Sixth, get 
over to sister's and the baby— 

Mother (returning): Here’s an appeal 
in the mail for the home for indigent 
widows! Poor things! No home! No 
ties! No joyful Christmas preparations! 

Teacher (under her breath): Lucky in- 
digent widows! 


Christmas Doings 


A great many schools are now favoring 
the Christmas party instead of Christmas 
entertainments. They say it detracts 
from the enjoyment of seasonal doings 
to be forced to work up an entertainment. 
But whatever your celebration is, do let 
the children share in planning and work- 
ing it out. 

A small school we heard of last year 
centered its celebration around the Christ- 
mas tree. Booklets were made of two 
cut outs from dark green paper, in the 
shape of Christmas trees, cut so that they 
could be fitted together and clipped. 
Small booklets were sent as Christmas 
cards and invitations to the Christmas 
party. Large booklets. were used for rec- 
ords of the party for the children to make 
and keep for future “experience” reading. 

All the children were allowed to make 
things for the big Christmas tree, and to 
hang their various ornaments up them- 
selves. Silver paper (tinfoil) balls with 
cotton foundations, trimmed with tinsel, 
tinsel trimmed rosettes of colored paper, 
pine cones dipped in gilt and silver paint 
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and short chains made of thin wires 
covered with silver and gilt paper and 
linked in one another were very effective 
trimmings for the tree. 

The primary children did a little dance 
around the tree, the older children “sang” 
carols, and a screen covered with dark 
green paper on which the children had 
sketched trees with their water colors 
made an admirable background for little 
Christmas tableaus put on by the most 
advanced pupils. 

Everyone in school had made a present 
for somebody, and the end of the party 
was a grand march, in which the pupils 
filed by, each proudly displaying the 
present he had made. 

The verse on the Christmas tree book- 
let greeting card was: 

I’m sending you this Christmas tree 
With best Christmas wishes and love from 
me. 


Christmas Doings 


(An exercise for the tiny tots to help 
fill out your Christmas show.) 


Let eight or ten small children “sit” 
or rather pretend to be sitting in a bus 
that moves slowly over the floor as an 
older child or hard of hearing child says 
the words. When the bus stops, all the 
children stop moving over the floor, but 
when it starts up they move on. 

Here comes the jolly Christmas bus, 

(“Bus” moves over floor) 

All full of happy faces. 
The children laugh, and wave to us, 

(Laugh and wave hands) 

They all are going places! 
The bus now stops. A child gets off. 

(Child leaves) 

Can I get on? I'll try! 
(Bus moves again, speaker jumps in 
vacancy ) 

A Merry Christmas to you all! 
(Waves hand to audience) 
Good bye! Good bye! Good bye! 

(Bus moves off) 
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Home and 


nied the privilege of skilled in- 

struction until the education pe- 
tiod of his life has been wasted, wholly 
or in part, will be with*us for so long 
a time as the various authorities having 
to do with parent education, the gathering 
of educable children into the schools, 
and kindred matters, remain unawakened 
to its importance. The following article 
presents the personality angle of the sit- 
uation. 


Ee problem of the deaf child de- 


September 


Unless September of the year 1934 
radically differed from many other Sep- 
tembers, it is safe to say that in the 
course of its passing as many as twenty 
little deaf children were taken to schools 
for the deaf and then taken home again, 
or else were determinedly kept at home, 
because their parents thought they could 
not endure having them away; because, to 
be exact, the parents were unwilling to 
suffer the pangs of loneliness for their 
children’s sakes. These six-year-olds were 
still babies to them, and, since a handi- 
cap existed, would continue to be for 
many years. 

During the same month there came into 
schools for the deaf probably twice 
twenty girls and boys ranging in age from 
ten to twenty years, whose parents either 
had never thought of sending them to a 
special school, or else, some four to 
fourteen years earlier, had made the 
decision not to send them. 

Since the group held out of school 
till over-age reasonably may be  ac- 
cepted as a living prophecy of the future 
awaiting many of those recently held out, 
there may be profit in studying them. 
They can be divided into two sections at 


once. In the first may be placed those 
coming in from the public schools in 
states where no day schools for the deaf 
exist; in the second fall those who have 
had no instructional environment at all. 


The Public School Failure 


Let us consider first the public school 
section. There are profoundly deaf chil- 
dren in it, but the majority of its rep- 
resentatives are supposed to be _ pos- 
sessed of some degree of hearing. The 
amount of hearing they really have va- 
ries greatly. In some cases the child 
apparently hears well but on being test- 
ed demonstrates that words blur into 
meaningless sounds when heard from 
across the room. Frequently this child 
has suffered long failure and humiliation 
in school before his trouble was discov- 
ered; often he has been given so-called 
social promotion and passed from grade 
to grade without doing the required 
work; often he has been at last branded 
hopelessly dull and sent to the special 
school as to an asylum. At any rate, 
he has come finally, sensitive or defiant 
from misunderstanding, full of doubt as 
to his own powers, accustomed to fail- 
ure, and with tense nerves, deplorable 
educational foundation, and defective 
speech. How can the special school 
make up the lost years? His speech 
and language must be straightened, lip 
reading must be established, self-con- 
fidence must be built, and dropped 
stitches in academic work caught up if 
possible. If possible; there’s the rub. 

In the group as a whole, as we pass 
from child to child, the hearing may 
render less and less practical service; 
it may, indeed, amount to no more than 
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a certain sensitivity to vibration—but 
still it has been called hearing and has 
served to convince those who intensely 
desired to be convinced that the child 
did not belong in a school for the deaf. 
These deafer children, also, have known 
constant failure in their public school 
relations and have reacted according to 
their several natures with apathy, ab- 
jectness, discouragement, pathetic effort 
to do the impossible; or with bitter- 
ness, mischief, and malice. 

It is easily understandable that in 
such a group personality problems are 
bound to be numerous. It is no small 
matter for a child to be excluded from 
satisfying contact with his peers by such 
a barrier as lack of hearing. Being in- 
visible, deafness breeds - misunderstand- 
ing, impatience, contempt; being immu- 
table, it makes constant competition with 


hearing classmates an intolerably dis- | 


heartening and unfair ordeal for which 
the young child has no preparation; can 
devise no philosophy out of his brief ex- 
perience with life. 


The Moderately Hard of Hearing 
Child 


Now the school for the deaf has no 
quarrel with the school for normal chil- 
dren; on the contrary, it is constantly 
looking to the other for pace-setting 
suggestions, textbooks, etc. There is 
rarely an educator of the deaf who be- 
lieves that a school for the deaf is the 


ideal place for the moderately hard-of-— 


hearing child. Indeed, if the public 
school system can provide the necessary 
techniques in well-graded classes, the 
head of the school for the deaf is apt 
to turn over to it the hard-of-hearing 
child, with a sigh of relief. But if 
the alternative to the special school is 
the hopeless spirit, muddled language, 
impossible speech, and sketchy academic 
attainment so often found in the public 
school child of defective hearing, then 
any informed person must advise the spe- 
cial school. 
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After all it is reasonable to look for 
things where they may be found; and 
one might as well go to a school of 
dramatic art for courses in civil engi- 
neering as to classes of normal children 
for the training a young deaf child 
needs. It is an indisputable fact that 
the competent teacher of the deaf is a 
specialist in techniques for which the 
teacher of hearing children has no need, 
and which in any case she could not 
apply in a class of from fifteen to forty 
children. Also, it might as well be un- 
derstood that no amount of contact with 
normal children will eliminate the effects 
of lack of hearing, although such con- 
tact, controlled and added to adequate 
specialized instruction, is in the highest 
degree beneficial. Failure to understand 
such points as these causes untold dis- 
aster in the lives of a large number of 
children, year by year. 


After They Reach the Special School 


Now, let us follow some of these pub- 
lic school failures into a school for the 
deaf, looking first on the happy side 
of the problem. 

Tom is thirteen. His hearing, al- 
ways a little dull, gradually became 
worse. For a year or two after the de- 
fect was recognized his parents tried 
to hold him with his public school 
classes, but watched results carefully. 
When they realized that Tom was be- 
coming sensitive and nervous, and that, 
in spite of all efforts, his grades were 
going down, they promptly, though un- 
willingly, placed him in a school for the 
deaf. In the course of the two years since 
his entrance, he has become an excellent * 
lip reader, his blurring speech has be- 
come sure and accurate, his feeling of 
inferiority has disappeared, and he has 
found his footing in school subjects. His 
remaining hearing is used constantly, and 
his language is so nearly perfect that it 
is hoped that he may return to public 
school a little later, when his self-con- 
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fidence has reached the sticking point. 
Tom is a fine example of the redemptive 
work possible in the special school when 
the child has not been neglected too 
long. 

By way of contrast, and _ illustrating 
a far more frequent type of case, we 
may notice Anne, who, after attending 
public school from the age of six, en- 
tered the school for the deaf at eighteen. 
In spite of the fact that she has more 
hearing than Tom, and a pretty good 
mind, twelve years of sitting around in 
classes without getting more than half of 
what was said have made of Anne a 
quiet, apathetic young woman with a 
weak voice, rather silly-sounding speech, 
and quite juvenile outlook and vocabu- 
lary. One wonders how it was possible 
for this thing to happen, but gradually 
Anne, herself, makes it clear. Not rel- 
ishing the jeers of her classmates and 
the prodding of her teachers, she early 
learned to seek a back seat in class- 
rooms and withdraw into some sort of 
world of her own, from which she 
emerged just long enough to say, “I 
don’t know” when a teacher happened to 
call upon her. Temperamentally, she, 
like Tom, is of a non-aggressive type, 
and for her rescue has come too late. She 
is content to live effortlessly and too old 
to change. Her parents, asked why she 
was not sent to the school for the deaf 
earlier, said that they just thought she 
didn’t belong in a “deaf school”—and 
anyway they didn’t want her away from 
home till she was old enough to take 
care of herself. 


Jerry represents still another case. To- 
tally deaf from birth, he was the emo- 
tional center of his mother’s life. At 
seven he was placed in public school— 
a progressive city school. Having done 
nothing in first grade, he was passed to 
second! After strenuous but fruitless ef- 
forts on the part of the second grade 
teacher, who did teach him to count a lit- 


tle and to write his name, but “just 
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couldn’t get him to read,” he was passed 
to third. Miss Blank, who taught the 
third grade, was not given to vain wrest- 
ling. She knew that there were schools 
for the deaf children, and that this child 
belonged in one, so she bent her efforts 
toward (overcoming parental prejudices, 
enlisting the interest of the authorities, 
and getting him in. He entered at ten, a 
big boy among little ones, and four years 
retarded in comparison with other deaf 
children—themselves at least three years 
retarded as compared with normal chil- 
dren. He has a good mind and will do 
good work, but he will reach the age 
limit for attendance some years before 
graduation can be possible. 


Why Doesn’t the Public School 
Teacher Protest? 


It is one of the perennial mysteries why 
public school teachers are so rarely inter- 
ested in the proper placement of a child 
as Miss Blank was; why public school 
principals and boards do not make it their 
business to take such cases in hand; why 
some mothers discard their intelligence 
while loving their children. But the re- 
sults of their shortcomings are not at all 
mysterious. Hundreds of Annes and 
Jerrys have to begin at the bottom and 
learn to understand the simplest little 
sentences when they ought to be sailing 
joyously through geography and _arith- 
metic, or history and physiology, or civ- 
ics and algebra; hundreds of them leave 
school, adult in body, children in mind, 
to be battered about this hurrying world 
in bewildered discomfort all the rest of 


their lives. 
Those Who Have Had no Instruction 


The section that comes from no teach- 
ing at all is just as distressing, but its 
problems are somewhat different. Usu- 
ally, of course, the families are unedu- 
cated and have not realized that lack of 
schooling could be worse for their chil- 
dren than for themselves. These children 
have roamed over farms or city streets for 
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years, till at last their continued speech- 
lessness has caused neighborly interven- 
tion or some moral issue has arisen, 
whereupon some representative of official- 
dom has haled them into school. The 
parents are with difficulty persuaded or 
compelled to part from them, for they 
look with grave suspicion upon people 
different from themselves and have no 
desire to risk their children among them. 
Sometimes it happens that the parents 
have never known that “deaf and dumb” 
children can be taught, and that the sev- 
eral states count their handicapped chil- 
dren as much entitled to education at pub- 
lic expense as the normal ones," so they 
have resigned themselves to the heartache 
of an “afflicted” child and done what they 
could think of to make him happy. 


Sixteen and Untaught 


Arilla, for instance, is sixteen. Under- 
nourished, unkempt, with more than a sug- 
gestion of the odor of snuff about her 
clothing, she strides around importantly. 
This is her first month of school, her initial 
awe has worn off, and her normal sense 
of security, born of years of family con- 
sideration, has reasserted itself, so that the 
whole plant has become vastly interesting 
to her. Her only literary attainment is 
ability to write her name, which she spells 
Ariler. What can the school do for her? 
She cannot be put with six-year-olds, yet 
she must be set at six-year-old tasks. She 
is shrewd and active, undisciplined, ag- 
gressive, with very little conception of the 
difference between thine and mine, and 
no acquaintance whatever with tooth 
brush and bath tub. She has the most 
elementary things to learn—personal 
neatness, order, honesty, something of 
cooking and sewing, and whatever of 
mental values can be crowded into the 
short four or five years she may stay in 
school. And it all has to be done with 
such tact and kindliness that her free spirit 
will not rebel or break under the pressure. 


John’s father is a clerical worker. It 
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is hard to imagine why John has been 
kept out of schools of every kind till the 
mother explains: “I see now that we've 
made a mistake, but Dr. So-and-So told 
us John would outgrow his deafness, so 
we just kept waiting for him to hear. And 
then Brother Goodman always told us that 
if we had faith enough his hearing would 
come through prayer, and it wasn’t trusting 
God to send him to a ‘deaf school.’” Oh, 
there are scores of Johns! And here he is, 
a big, stocky fellow of fifteen, sweet tem- 
pered and willing, able to copy whole pages 
of print and knowing the meaning of none 
of it, having a lot of disconnected words 
which he can write and understand, but 
no sentences at all, and sorely puzzled at 
the sudden demands upon him. Like Ar- 
illa, he must have endless individual work, 
most carefully adjusted to his age and 
stage, and at best he will go out know- 
ing a little about living, and having the 
rudiments of a trade and the merest be- 
ginning of an education. What is to be- 
come of John and Arilla—of all the 
Johns and Arillas—when their parents are 
gone? 


The Aversion to “Deaf Schools” 


Then there is Edna, whose parents were 
determined that they would never send 
their child to a “deaf school”—far be it 
from them — and the public school 
wouldn’t keep her. One wonders some- 
times whether the ugly phrase deaf school 
does not carry with it a stigma that slips 
in the idea dumb and carries over into 
feeble-minded. Perhaps the dignity and 
correctness of the title, School for the Deaf, 
used consistently, would have a psycholog- 
ical effect, helping toward the realization 
that the school is a school in every sense, 
not an asylum where afflicted children are 
kept. Poor Edna! She, too, is in her teens, 
and with her type of mind will learn lit- 
tle; yet if she learns something of co- 
operation and other arts of living it will 
be clear gain. 


Happily, the schools for the deaf are 
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not filled up with such children as John 
and Arilla, Edna, Anne, and Jerry. They 
are the exceptions, the special problems 
which force the organization of opportu- 
nity classes and tear at the sympathies of 
those who realize the original values al- 
lowed to waste through neglect. The rank 
and file of the pupils are fine little—or 
perhaps big—youngsters, entered at five 
or six, and marching straight through, 
grade by grade. 

But suppose that each year as many 
as forty of these over-age deaf children 
enter the special schools of our country. 
The estimate is conservative, but suppose 
only forty of them come. In any five- 
year period, then, two hundred of them are 
entering and leaving the schools—two 
hundred needlessly ignorant, inadequate 
people are turned loose on the world; 
blameless, but certain to be victimized in 
one way or another, with what tragic 
consequences we cannot know; and more 
than likely to reproduce their kind, deaf 
mating with deaf probably to produce 
more deafness. 


Where lies the key to the problem of 
these Septembers? 
MarTHA LIVINGSTON. 


Wise Care or Unintelligent Neglect 


Martha Livingston has presented, very 
fairly, one side of the picture. The other 
side is shown in the list of deaf graduates 
of colleges and schools for hearing stu- 
dents, longer this year than ever before. 
Both sides show true aspects of the case. 
The dividing line lies half way between the 
two extremes: Wise Care and Unintelligent 
Neglect. The pupils who were passed 
along from class to class in the grade 
schools without accomplishing anything 
suffered this indignity because nobody 
took the trouble to find out whether they 
were learning or to do anything about it 
if they were not. The students who held 
their own gallantly in classes for the 
hearing, fulfilling the requirements, pass- 
ing the examinations fairly, were not at 
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any time neglected. Someone watched 


‘their progress and made sure that they 


understood each step as it was presented, 
so that their education was carried for- 
ward along lines commensurate with their 


needs and their abilities. 
P. T. A. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is an organization consisting of 
some 20,731 units officially connected. The 
total membership is 1,525,864, of which it 
is estimated that 70 per cent are mothers, 
16 per cent fathers, 12 per cent teachers, 
and 2 per cent unclassified, interested 
adults. The activities of these units in 
supporting the efficiency of the school sys- 
tem on which our continued existence as 
a nation depends are of inestimable value. 
In some localities the schools would have 
suffered to a degree that would have meant 
practically a reversion to the three R’s but 
for the determined fight made by the P. 
T. A. in arousing and consolidating pub- 
lic sentiment against the plans of politi- 
cians who were determined to expend pub- 
lic funds in ways promising immediate re- 
turns in votes. 

That the situation of the residential 
school for the deaf often renders Parent- 
Teacher organization impracticable is a 
marked disadvantage. However, inability 
to participate directly in P. T. A. work 
does not exclude the schools for the deaf 
from sharing certain of its benefits. The 
following bulletin of the Congress is high- 
ly pertinent to the special schools: 

“Horse and Buggy” Education Scored 

The United States is wasting $250,000,- 
000 annually on antiquated methods of 
education, and leaders in education should 
find some way of keeping the schools up 
with the times or “be taken to the wood- 
shed for a sound spanking,” according to 
B. H. Darrow, in an article in the Novem- 
ber issue of the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine. More extensive use of motion 
pictures in teaching school subjects, espe- 
cially in the grade schools, to save the 

(Continued on page 761) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Penguinity - 


By Jane B. WALKER 


was surveying a ring of amused 

spectators from a promontory rising 
out of a large tank at the Aquarium in 
New York. The room reverberated with 
staccato laughter and chuckling, as the 
funny creature flapped his attenuated 
wings, which lifted him not one inch 
from the earth, though his ancestors 
ages ago doubtless flew over land and 
sea. As he waddled across a narrow 
plank with his bearing of mingled dig- 
nity and scorn, he recalled to my mind 
a certain floorwalker in a department 
store in Indiana whose white socks were 
always hanging over his black shoes. 

I see no reason to doubt that penguins 
are innately dignified, but I am not at 
all sure that they are really scornful. 
They may be merely indifferent, or they 
may think that we are as funny as we 
think them. Whatever their thoughts 
about human beings, they have never 


betrayed them. 


“T’m not precisely an aeolian lute 

Hung in the wandering winds of sentiment, 
But drown me if the ugliest, meanest brute 
Grunting and fretting in that sultry tent, 
Didn’t just floor me with embarrassment.” 


Thus writes William Vaughn Moody in 
his hilarious poem called “The Menage- 
rie,” in which a “little man in trousers, 
slightly jagged” finds himself in a circus 
tent. It was not penguins, however, that 
caused his embarrassment. Penguins nev- 
er make people feel ill at ease, not even 
sober people. Whatever we say or what- 
ever we do, penguins only proceed with 
the business in hand, be it flapping flip- 


[we first penguin that I ever saw 
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pers or waddling on stumpy legs or eat- 
ing or drinking or just maintaining a 
calm exterior. Poise like that is refresh- 
ing at any time but rather especially so 
in the present anno domini. Indeed from 
a good many points of view, we could do 
worse than to follow the penguin’s exam- 
ple. How delightful it would be to know 
that our impression on people would be 
penguinian, making them feel friendly, 
and considerate, and forgiving. 


Princes and Penguins 


In a letter to Charles Eliot Norton, 
written in 1860, when Ruskin was about 
forty years old, he says: “When I begin to 
think at all I get into such states of disgust 
and fury at the way the mob is going on 
(meaning by mob, chiefly dukes, crown 
princes and such like persons) that I 
choke; and have to go to the British Mu- 
seum and look at Penguins till I get cool. 
I find Penguins at present the only com- 
fort in life. One feels everything in the 
world so sympathetically ridiculous; one 
can’t be angry when one looks at a Pen- 
guin.” There are several unusually inter- 
esting points in that letter. Why did 
Ruskin spell Penguins with a capital letter 
and crown princes with small letters? 
What had the future King of England 
been doing to bring such disgust to the 
Oxford professor? Weren’t the penguins 
stuffed? Did even stuffed penguins have 
the power to calm his troubled mind? 
One thing is incontestable, penguins, 
through very penguinity, create an atmos- 
phere of sympathy; they soothe and 
amuse; by evoking smiles and laughter, 
they annihilate ill-humor. 
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Among many authors who have written 
about penguins, I find Mr. Cherry Kear- 
ton particularly delightful. He very mod- 
estly remarks that penguins are more 
amusing than he could ever hope to be, 
but certainly he has succeeded in convey- 
ing the penguin point of view. In writ- 
ing his book, called “The Island of Pen- 
guins,” he tells us that he decided to let 
the penguins take the stage, for, says he, 
“In all my forty years of nature study 
throughout the world, I have never found 
a creature so interesting and so amusing.” 


Mr. Kearton lived on this island off 
the south-west coast of Africa for five 
months, most of the time in a tent pitched 
among the countless burrows of the birds. 
He mentions, in passing, a lighthouse 
keeper. He mentions his own wife. With 
all due respect for Mr. Kearton’s known 
intrepidity, his scientific qualifications, 
and his interest as an author, I should 
like at this point to make my very hum- 
ble salutations to his wife. The keeper 
of the light was paid for his work. Mr. 
Kearton was doing a piece of research 
in which in all probability he had both 
scientific and financial interests. But Mrs. 
Kearton! Why did she consent to live 
for one hundred and fifty days of twenty- 
four hours each on that piece of rock 
containing no more than four square 
miles, where the only vegetation was low 
bushes and sparse grass and an occasional 
lily? 
tent. Where the days were often very hot 
and the nights so cold that the use of 
several blankets was necessary. Where 
she was surrounded by some five million 
penguins who made the night hideous 
with their braying. The penguins of 
Penguin Island, it seems, are the “Black- 
foot Penguins,” sometimes called the 
“Jackass Penguins” on account of “the 
unpleasant noise of braying that they 
make.” I have heard it said that the wife 
of William Blake was the most perfect 
wife on record. Mrs. Kearton, I think, 
deserves a place beside her. 


Where the sand blew into her’ 
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The ancestors of those five million 
squatter penguins, of course, had occu- 
pied that spot of earth for centuries, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Kearton set up their 
establishment in the year of grace 1931, 
I believe. Unquestionably the Keartons 
were the interlopers and under the exist- 
ing circumstances I think they were ex- 
ceedingly well treated. The penguins 
may not have been strikingly hospitable 
(although there was a large delegation on 
the beach to welcome the Englishman 
and his wife when they came ashore); 
they may have been annoyingly inquisi- 
tive concerning the Kearton household 
and their strange way of life; but view- 
ing the situation in the aggregate, I think 
those birds were truly magnanimous. 


The Pendulum of Penguin Behavior 


The place that Mr. Kearton chose for 
his laboratory must be one of the very 
best in the world. Five million penguins 
to make friends with, to watch, to take 
notes on! It would seem like the labor 
of a lifetime, but second thoughts remind 
me that the pendulum of penguin be- 
haviourism makes no such wide swing as 
that of mortal man. Man’s heights of 
bliss and depths of despair are unknown 
to these birds who cannot fly. Yet we 
are told that in many instances they sug- 
gest their human brothers. In this pen- 
guin society of the South Atlantic there 
were philanderers and flirts; there were 
bored dullards and showy egoists; there 
were anxious mothers and parents who 
regarded the follies of the coming genera- 
tion with an unmistakable ennui; there 
were mischief-makers and bullies and 
weaklings. To certain individuals Mr. 
Kearton gave names, as “Shylock,” “The 
Tramp,” “The Alderman,” “The Cherub” 
and “Charlie Chaplin,” described as “of 
the most comically innocent expression.” 
The general average of penguin character, 
however, stood very high. The great 
majority were dutiful wives and husbands 
and unselfish and capable parents. Con- 
fronted with the inevitable frustrations 
of life, they proved themselves purpose 
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ful and resolute. In the rearing of fam- 
ilies, with all the attendant sorrows and 
dangers and hardships, they showed them- 
selves rarely courageous. In ill health 
they displayed a patience that suggested 
despair. As members of a social state, 
they were exemplary. In love, they were 
models of devotion. In a word, it does 
not seem too much to say that penguins 
are heroic. 

If one cannot call them exactly intel- 
ligent, one must agree that they do many 
wise and careful things. For example, 
they return twice every year for all the 
years of their lives, as far as we know, 
to that island where they were born, and 
often they return to the same burrow. 
They don’t actually teach their children 
to swim, but they act as exceedingly good 
models and guides. They invariably 
choose that proverbial seventh wave on 
which to ride safely to shore. In the 
daily excursions to the beach they form 
a kind of procession, marching six or 
eight abreast. Mr. Kearton says he ex- 
pected to see them carrying banners, or 
wearing red ties, or singing the songs of 
their party. I think I should have been 
looking for the brass band! 


Ears and Flippers 


I have a friend whose ears are about 
as useful in a world of hearing people 
as the penguin’s flippers are in the am- 
bient air. Surdadam would be a fitting 
name for him (if you remember your 
Latin) for he is very deaf indeed. 

If by any remote chance he should 
read these words, I hope he will feel 
flattered when I say that he often reminds 
me of a penguin. I am not sure that he 
would understand just what I mean if I 
should say that to him face to face, but 
I should like to feel that such a com- 
parison, seen on the printed page, might 
give him some useful hints. Surdadam 
has all of the finest penguin character- 
istics. He is a devoted husband and 
father. He is a conscientious member of 
society. He has endurance, courage, pa- 
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tience, kindliness, and a rarely unselfish 
nature. He carries burdens and performs 
the grinding tasks of the day with a 
bravery that constantly amazes me. In 
addition to these sterling qualities, he has, 
I think, the ability to meditate more 
deeply than the average man, and greater 
powers of concentration. His powers of 
observation, too, strike me as unusually 
fine. I consider Surdadam a philosopher 
with a strong bent towards stoicism. In 
the last analysis, I should describe him 
as heroic. 


Penguinity and Deafinity 


But it is his comicalness, I think, that 
strikes me as supremely penguinian, for 
it never fails to amuse others. Animals 
in general, according to Mr. Kearton, do 
not like to be laughed at, but he believes 
that penguins are the one exception to the 
tule. He says that when they put their 
heads on one side and consider you, they 
appear to believe that you are paying 
them a compliment; they seem to think 
that your grimaces are only your way of 
showing your admiration for their intel- 
ligence, your way of throwing them bou- 
quets. Now Surdadam can outdo any 
penguin in calling forth a smile, but gen- 
erally he does not understand its cause 
and when this is explained to him, he 
does not always appear to be pleased at 
having been the cause of amusement. 
Like the penguin, he has his little self- 
important airs, his manner of tilting his 
rather pointed nose in the direction of 
the zenith, his way of seeming to look 
down on people and things in general. 
Sometimes I think that his dignity is a 
cloak for his loneliness and his melan- 
choly, for he is lonely in spite of his 
adoring family, and he is melancholy, 
whether by nature or as a result of his 
affliction, I cannot say. He stands quite 
aloof, observing his fellow beings with 
an air of Socratic wisdom; but his dig- 
nity and his wisdom do not prevent his 
bringing annoyance to his dearest friends 
or creating situations in his family that 
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would be tragic were they not so utterly 
ridiculous. Again and again the dear 
fellow plunges unwittingly into an ocean 
of embarrassments. As a penguin in his 
penguinity, so is he in his deafinity! 


But Penguins Do Not Bluff 


Surdadam’s amusing words and acts 
are due, in most instances, I have dis- 
covered, to his habit of bluffing. It is a 
source of wonder to me that a man of 
his mentality cannot realize that the 
whole thing is a farce. His gray matter 
is none of your average stuff; he is well- 
informed, well-read, judicious, with a 
grasp of his profession that might have 
made him a famous man were it not for 
his handicap and his unwillingness to 
acknowledge it. Does he think for one 
moment that hearing people do not know 
it when he fails to hear? 

Fortunately for him, Surdadam’s wife 
has rare patience and a keen sense of 
humor. I doubt if she discusses her hus- 
band’s mistakes with many people, but 
knowing that my friendship for the dear 
fellow is both long-standing and sincere, 
she often opens her heart to me. There 
was the time, for instance, when they 
went to the Gobson-Delmans for dinner 
to meet the French author. Surdadam 
had received the impromptu invitation 
over the office telephone. In delivering 
the message to his wife he explained that 
the guest of honor had arrived very un- 
expectedly. He stated unequivocally that 
he had accepted solely on her account, 
knowing her enthusiasm for the French- 
man’s books, and realizing what a boon 
to their hosts her fluent French would be. 
For himself, he went in his accustomed 
dinner mood of bored but cheerful resig- 
nation. 

Leaving their wraps in the familiar 
dressing-room, in the care of a rather 
startled-looking maid, they strolled into 
the library. Surdadam picked up an 
evening paper and dropped into an easy 
chair beside a reading lamp. 

“This is your kind of party, my dear,” 
he suddenly remarked. “Just a few con- 


‘man of yours was a myth. 
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genial people, and a Frenchman to talk 
to! Monsieur Whatever-his-name-is will 
surely fall for that costume—makes me 
think of the gentians we found up in the 
mountains. In fact, Madame, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you made a big hit.” 

Mrs. Surdadam smiled her apprecia- 
tion. She was just a little tired after a 
long committee meeting, and she was 
hungry as well. The dinner hour was 
late and she had not had time for the 
usual cup of tea. She was looking for- 
ward to one of the Gobson-Delman din- 
ners. 

Surdadam sat immovable and absorbed, 
as the chimes rang out the half hour. 
Only Mrs. Surdadam heard the footstep 
in the hall, and looking up discovered 
Mr. Gibson-Delman crossing the thresh- 
old in golf togs, his hair rumpled, his 
face very red. 

“Awfully glad to see you,” he was 
saying in his cordial manner, though his 
expression betokened his surprise and 
mystification. “Um—had some tire trou- 
ble coming in from the Club and for 
some dashed reason I couldn’t get the 
house on the wire. Um—You see, Mary 
is up with her mother for a couple of 
days. We're going over to the Waldorf 
for dinner. It won’t take me a moment 
to change.” 

Surdadam had caught a few words. 
He ‘smiled affably and remarked in a 
knowing manner, “I thought that French- 

“Don’t you believe it,” shouted _the 
host. “He’ll be on hand Thursday if the 
boat gets in!” 

“Tt turned out to be rather a lark,” 
concluded Mrs. Surdadam in recounting 
the episode. “Surdadam forgot his em- 
barrassment by the time we got to the 
salad course and had repeatedly assured 
him that Tuesday and Thursday really 
sounded very much alike. In fact the 
dear boy’s discomfiture was the begin- 
ning of a friendship that has stood the 
test of years. But I’ve always believed 
that Gib ate two dinners that evening.” 


il 
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The Baffling Seven and Eleven 


I myself happened to be with Surda- 
dam one day when he was buying this 
same understanding wife a vanity case. 
He had chosen a very artistic thing in 
blue enamel, an import from France, we 
were told, and a bargain at eleven dol- 
lars. It seemed to delight Surdadam 
especially—the neat little compartments 
for powder and rouge, the little mirror. 
He waxed amusingly loquacious, telling 
us about a snuff box that he had found 
once in Amsterdam, just about the size of 
the vanity case, and fool that he was, he 
had left it, though he knew perfectly well 
that it was a rare find and cheap at fifty 
dollars. Meanwhile the case was being 
wrapped and Surdadam was fumbling in 
his pocket. With a careless gesture he 
tossed a ten dollar bill on the counter. 
The salesman picked it up and waited. 
I waited. Surdadam continued his dis- 
quisition on old snuff boxes, the exquisite 
miniatures, the precious stones—to be 
sure the little vanity case proved that the 
American craftsmen were doing very 
good work these days—Emily would ap- 
preciate it—she was especially fond of 
blue, wore it a good deal— 

“Don’t forget that lunch date that we 
have,” I shouted as the salesman turned 
to receive the wrapped package. 

“Don’t you worry about that. Pil put 
it in my inside pocket where I'll be sure 
to find it,’ replied my cheerful com- 
panion. 

The salesman was making valiant ef- 
forts to control his facial expression. 
“It was eleven dollars, sir,” he said. 

“Oh, I know it’s a bargain,” laughed 
Surdadam. “Seven dollars is cheap.” 

I quietly handed Surdadam a scrib- 
bled note. “The price is eleven dollars.” 

The poor fellow wilted completely. 
Nervously handing the salesman a dol- 
lar bill, he turned and left the shop. 
Out on the street, he suddenly remem- 
bered an important appointment, called 
a taxicab and was soon lost in the 


traffic. 
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In one striking characteristic, it ap- 
pears to me, the penguin is superior to 
my good friend. He knows that he is 
a penguin and he never tries to be any- 
thing else. He has the glorious courage 
of his penguin personality. He enjoys 
being laughed at! He seems to under- 
stand that he was intended to be funny, 
and furthermore to have an inkling of 
the fact that being funny may mean 
being first a philosopher. For all I 
know, he may even understand the pro- 
found psychological value of laughter. 


The penguin is a bird-fish. He cannot 
fly but he can swim. The water is his 
natural element. There he becomes a 
creature of beauty, of surety, of power. 
There he knows joy as he passes swiftly 
through the waves or lies dreaming on 
the breast of the ocean, as peaceful as a 
bird on the branch of a tree. He is the 
lord of his universe; his preposterous 
flippers and his stuffy, white legs have 
become the means of fleet and graceful 
movement. In his own element he ex- 
periences ecstasy. 


We, Too, Have Our Rightful Element 


Surely if a mere penguin can find his 
place of glory, so can Surdadam. Though 
penguins have to spend half of their lives 
playing the role of awkward landlubbers 
(for they cannot raise their families in 
the water), they know where their real 
home is. They carry a divine knowledge 
of the joy that lies just around that rocky 
ledge, just beyond that curve of the 
shore. They do their jobs to the very 
best of their ability, acquiescent, un 
complaining, cheerful, for they have ex 
perienced the satisfaction of being their 
true selves, free, happy, unafraid. That 
is what Surdadam so often seems to miss. 
If he would only make up his mind to 
be his own Surdadam self—his Absurd- 
adam self—he would find the peace to 
which he is now a stranger. Penguinity 
would serve him as an excellent watch- 
word; that way lies his joy and his con- 
tribution to life. 
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The Ugly Duckling 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


sheet from the desk and looked at 
it appreciatively. 

“That’s the best looking piece of type- 
writing I’ve seen for a long time,” he 
said. “Are you holding out on me? Why 
can’t that typist do some of my letters?” 

The Chief Clerk frowned slightly. 

“She’s the best typist in the Bureau,” 
he admitted. “Still, I’m planning to drop 
her the first of the month. There is 
nothing else to do—she is almost totally 
deaf now.” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“We have to have some one who can 
attend to the telephone—and meet visit- 
ors,” explained the Chief Clerk. “The 
distressing thing is that she realizes the 
situation as well as I do—and worries 
about it.” 

“T see,” said the Chief. He looked at 
the typewritten sheet again and then 
whistled softly. 

“Once upon a time,” he began abrupt- 
ly, “there was a young duckling who was 
so homely that even its mother didn’t 
insist that it was handsome, though she 
did say that since he was a male, looks 
probably wouldn’t make any difference. 
Yes, he was so ugly that he frightened 
the other birds.” 

He paused. The Chief Clerk had an 
inward fear that the Old Man was losing 
his mind, but he tried to give no outward 
sign of his feelings. After all, most 
bosses act a trifle insane at times. 

“The poor little devil tried to join a 
flock of wild ducks, but they woudn’t 
hear of it,” the Chief said, taking up the 
story again. “They didn’t want any such 
ugly duckling marrying into their family, 
they said. So all winter long the duck- 
ling lived from—from foot to mouth, and 
kept away from the other birds so far as 
he could. 


Chief picked up a typewriter 


“However, if winter comes, can spring 
be far behind? No. With the warm 
sunshine the duckling cheered up some- 
what and determined to hunt for more 
congenial surroundings—with a good 
place to swim, as he was very fond of 
swimming. On he went, day after day, 
until finally he saw a lovely pond on 
which some swans were enjoying them- 
selves. That sight made him so anxious 
for a swim that he determined to drop 
down and join them—no matter how they 
took it. To his surprise they greeted him 
in a friendly manner and soon he was 
swimming about with them. Catching a 
glimpse of his reflection in the water, he 
was agreeably astonished. He seemed 
to have improved a good bit over the 
winter. This notion was delightfully con- 
firmed a few days later when some chil- 
dren came down and watched him swim. 
‘I do believe,’ cried one of them, ‘that the 
new swan is the loveliest of them all.’” 

The Chief paused. 

“Well?” he said, finally. 

The Chief Clerk did not know what 
to say. 

“Ah, brush up your memory!” urged 
the Chief, good naturedly. “I’ve been tell- 
ing you the story of the Ugly Duckling. 
I’m afraid I’m not as good at this fairy 
story stuff as my grandchildren make me 
believe.” 

“I think you are very good,” insisted 
the Chief Clerk. “I just wasn’t expecting 
anything of the sort, you know, and it 
never occurred to—” 

“Oh, there’s a moral in it,” explained 
the Chief. “When you talked about dis- 
missing your best typist because of her 
supposed shortcomings, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that this duckling might be 
a swan, too.” 

“How do you mean?” 

(Continued on page 760) 
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The Tension in Attention’ 


By Grorces Ista 
Translated by Madeleine de Soyres 


HE play on words that serves as 

title to this article must be for- 
given. If I chose these words on 
purpose it is because they express my 


meaning better than any others that I 
can think of. 


The victims of impaired hearing suffer 
endless inconvenience, and not a little of 
this is caused quite unintentionally by 
our kindest and best-meaning friends. Let 
us single out the particular faults most 
often blamed on the deafened. Are they 
not as a rule “annoying fits of absent 
mindedness” and “incurable habits of 
day-dreaming”? During a rather long 
conversation, or perhaps at a concert, 
theatre or lecture, listeners often notice 
that the deafened individual, present in 
the body, is absent in spirit. Is it just a 
fit of abstraction or a reverie? Not by 
any means. It is a period of rest, a sud- 
den need to focus the mind anywhere 
but here, in order to lessen the strain on 
the attention, after it has been subjected 
to a tension beyond the ability of hear- 
ing persons to understand. 


Now, to listen and to hear are very 
different things; the former is active, the 
latter, passive. The difference between 
the two might well be compared with 
earning one’s living by hard toil or liv- 
ing on a large fortune. In spite of se- 
vere deafness it is possible to hear, say, 
a gun-shot, a piercing trumpet blast, or 
even a violent quarrel, without making 
any effort to do so, but in the case of 
normal sounds, often long sustained, lis- 
tening becomes.something quite different 
and exacts a certain degree of attention, 
even from normal hearing people. Have 
you not often spoken to persons with 
normal hearing in a clear voice, not once 
but several times, without their heeding, 


*Translated from Entendre, organ of the Paris 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 


because their attention has wandered 
elsewhere? In such cases I never fail 
to enquire “Are you hard of hearing?” 
which irritates them, coming from me! 

Listening, then, means paying atten- 
tion, and as a result, expending consider- 
able nervous energy or vitality (call it 
whatever you like). But such loss of 
energy implies a certain lowering of 
reserve force. Hence when we have ex- 
ceeded the normal expenditure of nervous 
energy, we are warned by a feeling of 
fatigue which is merely a signal similar 
to the familiar sign, “Go Slow, dangerous 
curve.” 

When we consider those functions of 
our body essential to life—circulation of 
the blood, digestion, cerebral processes, 
etc.—we see that our organism acts and 
reacts in different ways altogether beyond 
the control of our will or even of our 
consciousness. In other cases our body 
is only too ready to heed the fatigue sig- 
nal and slow its functions down, to put 
on the brakes or cut off the power, with- 
out even asking permission of our will 
to do so. It curbs the speed-fiend and 
brings him to a stop, in spite of his 
frantic efforts to “go to the limit”; it 
refuses to digest delicious .dishes, even 
rejects them from the stomach if neces- 
sary, no matter what we want, if such 
food overtaxes the digestion. In the 
same way, if our capacity for listening 
is strained, it compels us to rest even 
though we would willingly listen. We 
were eagerly intent on what was going 
on, in all probability, and were trying 
to stifle our fatigue, and yet, two minutes 
later, without being aware, off went our 
attention wandering far afield to other 
regions which our friends unkindly refer 
to as “the clouds.” 

No, it is neither’ distraction nor day- 
dreaming, nor is it indifference or bore- 
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dom (with all of which we are re- 
proached); it is rest, involuntary and 
unconscious, rest imperatively ordered by 
our bodily organism to relieve the tension 
caused by our too sustained attention. 

Many hard of hearing people are un- 
aware of the way in which this automatic 
brake is applied. They may always have 
been dubbed “dreamers,” fond of “brown- 
study,” and they suppose these epithets 
are true, not realizing it is not so at all, 
and that they can easily prove themselves 
both attentive and wide-awake when it is 
no longer a matter of ears but of visual 
attention, of reading, of concentration on 
work or business, etc. 

People with normal hearing have little 
or no idea of the absolute necessity for 
resting the auditory faculty, which the 
hard of hearing person experiences so 
often, but let it be remarked in passing, 
that they themselves also yield to such 
a need, as their various senses of hearing, 
sight, etc., may demand. Lovers of the 
fine arts will tell you that two hours at 
a time are all they can enjoy in a museum 
or art gallery, if they are seriously 
studying the pictures, etc., and not merely 
attending a “varnishing day” or private- 
view society affair. After two hours of 
concentrated visual attention (even for 
one blessed with perfect sight) the critical 
faculty becomes dulled and there comes 
a feeling of surfeit. It even brings on a 
headache, the same warning as before, 
“Slow Up, dangerous curve ahead.” 

By the same token, if intervals are 
necessary at the theatre or concert it is 
because the audience must relax its at- 
tention. All this, of course, varies more 
or less, according as each individual var- 
ies in his or her physical makeup and de- 
gree of interest. The very people who 
criticize us for not being able to follow 
general conversation for a few hours 
often confess themselves unable to con- 
centrate on reading for half an hour 
steadily. Such people will blame the 


book and not themselves, declaring that 
reading is tiresome unless just for filling 
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in odd moments for amusement. They 
apparently feel not the least sense of 
inferiority beside a hard of hearing 
friend who sits absorbed in his reading 
for hours at a stretch. On the contrary, 
they feel definitely superior simply be- 
cause they hear better. It might be use- 
ful and facilitate relations in general, if 
all this could be impressed on people of 
normal hearing. We might put it thus: 
If a quarter of an hour’s listening atten- 
tion is equivalent for them to lifting a 
weight of a few ounces, it corresponds, 
for the hard’ of hearing person, to the 
effort of lifting 1, 2, 5 or 10 pounds, ac- 
cording to the degree of hearing impair- 
ment. As soon as the effort of listening 
exceeds the normal demand, a deafened 
person has to interrupt the course of his 
listening, against his own will. Therefore 
it is wrong to attribute his inattention to 
character defects, or to lack of good na- 
ture. His attention ceases to function 
efficiently when overworked, just as your 
muscular strength gives out if you try to 
lift too heavy a weight. We can but do 
what we are able, and if we do what 
we can, we do our best. 


It would be as logical to insist that a 
man with an artificial leg run a race, as 
that a deafened person listen and struggle 
to hear for hours at a time. Personally, 
I strive to impress all this upon my 
family and friends. I decline politely, 
on'the foregoing grounds, all invitations 
to prolonged social affairs and gatherings 
(such as lectures), always giving my rea- 
sons for refusal, and I try to avoid as 
far as I can those occasions which would 
strain my hearing capacity beyond what 
it can bear. For I have found from sad 
experience that this over-exertion is apt 
to bring on a state of mental fatigue 
next day, perhaps not ‘as noticeable as 
physical fatigue but which nevertheless 
seriously handicaps one who happens to 
be a brain worker. I believe many of 
my hard of hearing colleagues will sup- 
port what I say, though some of them 


(Continued on page 765) 
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As We Looked in Days of Yore 


The Philadelphia League Stages an Unusual Exhibit 


URING the recent observation of 
= National Hearing Week, the Phil- 

adelphia League for the Hard of 
Hearing staged a remarkable exhibit of 
old and new hearing devices, which 
proved of unusual value in attracting the 
interest of the public. Writing about the 
events of the week, Mr. Dwight Hotchkiss 
says: 

“We concentrated our activities this 
year in our own club rooms, as we be- 
lieved that the club itself, in its physical 
aspects, was an important part of what 
we had to offer to the hard of hearing. 
We worked out the idea of an exhibit 
to show the evolution of the modern 
hearing aid. Our prime purpose was to 
make a story for the newspapers, and 
we did. The reporters were more in- 
terested in this than in anything else. We 
had modern devices, too, with many 
firms cooperating. There were lip read- 
ing demonstrations, and a tea and eve- 
ning entertainment on the last day. Every 


HEARING AIDS DISGUISED AS FAN AND 
PRAYERBOOK 
DISPLAYED BY MRS. BENJAMIN LA PISH 


MISS HANNAH YEAKLE OFFERS YOU YOUR 
CHOICE—TRUMPET OR WALKING STICK? 


day a hostess with assistants had charge- 
of the rooms and welcomed visitors. We 
distributed literature on prevention, and 
had two radio broadcasts on this subject 
by prominent otologists, and three short 
ones on the League and its help to the 
adult deafened. The week was most suc- 
cessful, both in attendance and in re- 
sults. The exhibit of antiques was the 
idea of our secretary, Miss Betty Flight. 
A representative of the Franklin Institute 
came in and asked us to cooperate in 
assembling such an exhibit at the Insti- 
tute.” 

The idea of putting these old instru- 
ments on display is an inspiration in more 
ways than one. They attract attention 
by their curious shapes, and they recall 
the not so far distant days when hard of 
hearing persons were identified by such 
means. They seem comic even to our- 
selves now, and make it easier to under- 

(Continued on page 764) 
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—Elfrieda Sylvester 


Four and a Half Senses 
1. | Love Thy Rocks 


By RutH 


OBBIES give the soul a bit of a 
H canter, relieving the ordinary jog 
trot of earning a livelihood. They 
stimulate the imagination and exercise 
the memory. They may mount the 
heights with the wings of Pegasus or 
they may follow the rutty roads of the 
valley. But they give life its zest, its 
amenity. They are especially important 
for hard of hearing folk who need to be 
shaken out of themselves and carried 
away by some enthusiasm. 
The out-of-doors is full of hobby pos- 
- sibilities. Whether motoring or walk- 
ing, one is faced with many interests. 
Chief of these may be collecting, and 
what is so obvious as rocks for a rock 
garden? The world is so full of a num- 
ber of them. 


There are people who take a day off - 


in the old Ford or in a borrowed truck, 
and, armed with canvas gloves, make 
for the hills. There they pile in, higgledy 
piggledy, as many cobble-stones as the 
protesting springs allow. They drive 
home, dump the ballast in the yard, and 
wait for the next 40-hour work-week to 
pass. Then they assemble their plunder, 
adding assorted plants donated by friends 
and relatives or grabbed by stealth from 
roadside shrines. And they have a rock- 
ery! The aggregation is to them a sign 
that they are very much up-to-date. All 
they remember about the rocks is that 
they were gotten on the So-and-So Road 
that hot Sunday. 


H. SMEAD 


Far more stimulating is it to obtain 
the fundamentals of a rock garden a few 
at a time. Each drive, each trip becomes 
vitalized. The eye is alert to scan the 
roadsides, hill slopes, and stream banks, 
Rocks thus acquired possess individuality, 
almost personality. Each becomes a sym- 
bol of the event and the place where it 
was obtained. 

A picnic at the lake is memorialized 
in this crystal-pocked chunk; that mottled 
stone recalls the pretty roadside spring 
on the Arden road. Carefully selected 
rocks of moderate size make splendid 
mementoes of historic spots. 

Furthermore, a longer cross-country 
motor tour can be productive of much 
plunder if one plans space to accomodate 
jt amid the paraphernalia deemed neces- 
sary for camping. Specimens of the 
varied ‘geological out-croppings seen on 
the trip can be added to one’s collection. 

Speckled granites and pink feldspars 
from the Sierras, porous pumice and lava 
from eastern Oregon, black basalt from 
the Columbia country, grayish geyserite, 
shiny obsidian, chalky travertine, curious 
fossil shells and petrified wood from the 
Yellowstone, glacier-scored fragments 


from Rainier, wave-rolled quartz from 
Gold Beach, and smoothed sandstone slabs 
and lozenges of shale from the Redwood 
Highway seashores may seem to the 
casual observer to make up a heterogene- 
ous collection. 


Yet to the owner they 
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are the outward and visible tokens of a 
wanderlust gratified. And as each rock 
suggests the place where it lay, a picto- 
rial map of the Northwest is unrolled in 
his memory. 

Moreover, his satisfaction is not only 
introvert but extrovert, for each later be- 
comes the corner-stone of a reminiscence 
when visitors make the grand tour of 
the garden, pausing in polite admiration 
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beside the carefully arranged miscellany. 

The various plants that embroider the 
heap are incidental in this rock catalog 
of experience. They serve only as the 
mild excuse for the rocks, each of which 
speaks louder than words of what the 
owner has seen, adventured, and ac- 
complished. And in his imagination he 
already beholds an even more stately 
tumulus of his next tour. 


2. My Favorite Hobby 


By Mary CHANNELL STEVENS 


NE of my most cherished books is 

the dictionary. It is overflowing 

with wonder-tales bound up in 
common words, and my best-loved hobby 
is to search for the treasure hiding away 
in the most unexpected places. The out- 
fit such an adventure demands is a 
Webster’s or a New Standard Dictionary, 
desk size, and a pad and pencil. If one 
is lucky enough to own or borrow a 
thesaurus — Roget’s, Hartrampf’s, Fer- 
nald’s Synonyms—so much the better; 
and if there is an encyclopedia anywhere 
near by, then indeed is one luxuriously 
equipped for this fascinating and allur- 
ing hobby. 

What is a dictionary anyway? Look 
up the word yourself. You will find 
that it derives from the Latin dictio, 
meaning word. Now, to go ahead with 
the game look into this word “derive,” 


_ which is constantly in use among diction- 


ary fans. Back to the dictionary we go 
for its meaning: “to receive as from a 
source; to trace the origin, or descent, 
of a word.” It comes to us from the 
Latin rivus: stream or brook. What a 
lovely picture that brings to mind of 
forest covered hills or wide pastures 
where small streams tumble over rocks 
or meander lazily through swaying 
grasses, singing. How often during vaca- 
tion days have we tramped through field 
and wood tracing some obscure brook to 


its secret source! Exactly the same process 
is under way when one seeks the origin 
of a word. When we learn that diction- 
ary derives from dictio we have traced 
it to its source. A word’s history, then, 
is called derivation, and any word de- 
rived from another is known as a deriva- 
tive. 

If we are to be language hobbyists we 
need to become familiar with these funda- 
mental terms, for they are used fre- 
quently; and, by the way, before we pro- 
ceed with our wanderings let us look up 
the words “philology” and “etymology,” 
noting their relation to each other and 
to our hobby. When we play with words 
we must know what synonyms and anto- 
nyms are. A synonym “is one of two 
or more words having the same or near- 
ly the same essential meaning.” If you 
look at the word “strong” you will see 
that it is followed by others all similar 
in meaning. An antonym is a word ex- 
actly the opposite in meaning to an- 
other, as weak is opposed to strong. 

Now then, hurry to “thesaurus.” I'll not 
give you its derivation for it is a joy 
to find it for oneself. It is indeed a 
treasure-house of everything we need as 
we travel along this new and enlighten- 
ing way. 

Shall we study now a word so familiar 
that it seems to possess no particular 
significance? What joy to find in com- 
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mon things a radiance hidden from 
superficial glances. Such a one is lamp. 
It is any of various devices for produc- 
ing light or heat. The word derives 
from the Greek lampein, to shine. Every 
school child knows a Greek lamp with 
a side handle and open space for the 
floating wick. The thesaurus gives us 
quite a list of other sources of light; 
such as lantern, candle, taper, torch, 
arc-light, beacon, cresset, davy, match, 
pharos, etc. By looking up the defini- 
tions of these we discover how they 
differ from one another; how and why 
each bears the name it does; what is 
each one’s specific place or work in the 
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great, important family of illuminants, 

If one is so fortunate as to have ac- 
cess to an encyclopedia one may pursue 
this knowledge further. What the Britan- 
nica has to say about lamps, for in- 
stance, is extremely interesting. It in- 
cludes very lovely pictures as_illustra- 
tions of the development of this device 
from primitive to present times. Be 
sure you read it. 

But you really need only one small 
dictionary to make this hobby your very 
own. It is sufficient to start you off. 
Once started you will not wish to stop. 
I have found my own pleasure in it 
increasing as my horizon expands. 


3. No Apologies 


By E.izABETH CHAMBLESS 


terested in people. I have been 

accused of being insincere because 
I really cared about those in whom others 
saw little or nothing—I was gullible be- 
cause I believed in them; I was shallow 
because I was easily pleased. It did not 
bother me much. I was myself. I apol- 
ogized when I thought it necessary. 

Then I woke up—or thought I did. 
I tried to make myself over. 

I have always admired reticent people, 
quiet, rock-bound-coast folks who do not 
talk about their deeper feelings. I have 
an undying respect for those who attend 
strictly to their own business, who do not 
question mine, who are not interested in 
things which fail to touch them directly. 
They wait for their environment to in- 
fluence them. They do not reach out 
and pull their environment unto them- 
selves. There are people who can be 
wakened at three o’clock in the morning 
by a noisy party next door and yet re- 
frain from looking out the window. 
There are thousands who can pass a 
beautiful baby on the street without 
wanting to touch it. There are worth- 
while individuals who can see a friend 


a my life I have been intensely in- 


with eyes red from recent tears and yet 
refrain—as do the angels. There are 
citizens who can clean out their cup- 
boards while strangers move in next door. 
There are those who can say, “How do 
you do?” with the utmost calm when 
they have just received a raise in salary, 
have heard a mocking bird sing, have 
breathed air that is heavy with orange 
blossoms or have had a manuscript ac- 
cepted. 

I tried for several years to be one of 
them. 

At the risk of apoplexy I refrained 
from asking leading questions of people 
(and of their children). I even tried to 
feel no interest when others volunteered 
their life stories. I kept telling myself, 
“That is not true,” when an unusual in- 
cident was related. I tried not to believe 
everything I heard or read or saw. I 
tried to remain calm and unmoved be- 
fore the defeat and suffering of friends 
and strangers. I tried to think, “That’s 
only a cardinal,” when my heart said, 
“It’s unforgettable beauty. It’s spring. 
It’s music. It’s life. It’s sheer joy 
poised on an orange branch.” It’s hard to 

(Continued on page 758) 
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Speech and the Hard of Hearing Child* 


By Grace W. ATHERTON 


paired hearing in a child of ele- 

mentary school age. Many times 
tests given to the child reported as being 
hard of hearing, have shown him to have 
normal hearing. These children have 
what might be termed “voluntary deaf- 
ness.” They seem to have the ability to 
close their ears at will, and hear nothing 
of what goes on around them. We call 
them “mentally deaf,” and we have a 
surprisingly large number of them in 
our public schools. 

An entirely different proposition, how- 
ever, is the child with definitely impaired 
hearing, the child who must learn to read 
the lips in order to keep up with his 
grade and remain in our public schools. 
Frequently, it is defective speech which 
brings about the hearing test and the 
discovery that the child has impaired 
hearing. 

Defective hearing is ‘a legitimate cause 
of defective speech. If the child has an 
incomplete perception of sounds he has 
a good reason for not giving those sounds 
correctly. There is a very slight dis- 
tinction between some of our consonant 
sounds. “Th” and “f,” for instance, 
sound very much alike, even to the 
unimpaired ear of the young child. Cer- 
tainly then, we cannot be surprised if 
we hear “fumb” for “thumb,” or “fank 
you” for “thank you,” in the speech of 
a hard of hearing child. 

In correcting the speech of these chil- 
dren we do not work on the kinaesthetic 
level unless necessary. We build up the 
correct sound through the residual hear- 
ing. We do not call attention to the 
position of the organs of speech for the 
sound we are correcting. We build up 
the hearing of the sound whenever pos- 


I: IS sometimes difficult to detect im- 


*An address delivered before the Department of 
Lip Reading of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, July 5, 1934. 


sible, teaching the difference between 
the sounds of the consonants th and f, 
for example, and not the difference in 
position. We do not say, “Put your 
tongue between your teeth and blow,” for 
th nor “Bite your lower lip gently” for 
f unless the child’s hearing is so seri- 
ously impaired that he cannot distin- 
guish the differentiation through his hear- 
ing. In short, we avoid working on the 
kinaesthetic level when possible. Of 
course, if we have enrolled in our public 
school class a child whose hearing is so 
seriously impaired that we cannot sub- 
stitute the correct sound for the incor- 
rect through his hearing, we correct his 
speech by means of lip reading. The 
exact position of the organs of speech 
for the sound upon which we are con- 
centrating. must then be taught. The 
child must learn how to look as well as 
how to listen. 

We sometimes find natural lip readers, 
children who are unconsciously reading 
our lips. A child once said to me, “I 
hear perfectly when I am looking right 
at people, but when I turn away I do not 
seem to hear them at all.” A young lad 
in a junior high school recently told his 
teacher that he was sure that he heard 
as well as ever but that people talked 
less distinctly and seemed to mumble 
their words. This boy was sent to me 
because he had a marked lisp. He re- 
mained for lip reading as well. 

Several years ago, when I was making 
a survey of the schools of the District 
of Columbia, there were brought to me 
several children of school age who had 
no speech. When a child reaches “talk- 
ing age” and does not talk, our natural 
conclusion is that the child is deaf. 
Speech is acquired through imitation; we 
talk because we hear speech and imitate 
it. We are the echo of our environment. 
It is important that teachers especially 
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be good speech models. In making the 
survey referred to, some unusual cases 
of speech difficulties were found. One 
boy proved to be totally deaf, and al- 
though he could not utter an intelligible 
word, he was able to interpret every com- 
mand of his mother by his almost un- 
believably keen ability to read not only 
his mother’s lips, but her facial expres- 
sions, and slightest gestures. This mother 
would not believe that her son was deaf. 
She insisted that he heard every word 
she said, but just couldn’t talk. To con- 
vince her that her boy was not hearing 


took a great deal of patient explaining,’ 


and many demonstrations, showing that 
the boy could not respond when his eyes 
were turned away from her or closed. 
He is now in a school for the deaf, and 
is a shining light therein. 

We meet with little difficulty in cor- 
recting the speech defects of the hard of 
hearing child, but when his defects are 
corrected we frequently find a marked 
lack of flexibility in his organs of speech, 
causing a slovenly condition difficult to 
overcome. He has formed bad speech 
habits partly through his inability to 
hear himself clearly. All of the move- 
ments for correct sound production must 
be made rapidly, instantaneously, and 
subconsciously. If there is a lack of 
flexibility the condition must be corrected 
or it leads to permanently immobile, 
rigid muscles. To avoid this, frequent 
and systematic practise is required in 
the various motions called for in the 
transition from consonants to vowels and 
vice versa. Continued proper practise 
results in flexibility of tongue, lips, and 
pharyngeal muscles, fitting them for their 
many varied actions. 

While we consider correcting the 
speech of the hard of hearing of great 
importance, we are always gravely con- 
cerned about his speaking voice. We 
sometimes learn that a child is hard of 
hearing from his voice. Unless atten- 
tion is paid to voice placement and 
voice training, continued ear trouble has 
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a disastrous effect upon the voice. It 
loses its “ring,” becomes monotonous, 
and often loses its natural placement. 
Tt is a less arduous task to keep a voice 
in its normal condition than to restore. 
it to normalcy, so I always advise teacher 
and parent to watch the voice carefully. 
If the hearing is impaired through ill- 
ness, begin at once training for keeping 
the voice normal. Use all of the hearing 
the child has; do not let him get out of 
the habit of listening; rather develop to 
the fullest extent the listening habit. 
Do not permit the hard of hearing child 
to make his eyes do all of the work at 
the expense of his ears. When it is 
possible for him to hear the teacher’s 
voice by making an effort, do not put 
him in the front seat where he can see 
the teacher’s lips so easily that he will 
make no effort to hear her voice. Lip 
reading is a marvelous accomplishment 
but do not allow the naturally excellent 
lip reader to forget to listen because he 
reads lips so readily. Even a small per- 
centage of hearing leads to a greater 
assurance of success in the improvement 
and correction of speech and voice. The 
efficient speech specialist seeks every 
avenue of approach. 

I do not know whether it is just a co- 
incidence in the Washington schools or 
whether the same is true in other cities, 
but we have never had a stutterer in a 
lip reading class. I plan to prepare @ 
voluminous questionnaire some day, filled 
with many questions requiring statistical 
research and percentages, and I shall 
send copies to all who have sent ques- 
tionnaires to me. (I think I shall have 
several thousand printed.) One of the 
questions I shall ask is about the hard of 
hearing stutterer. I know there is no 
stuttering in our oral schools for the 
deaf. Is that great law of compensation 
responsible for the fact that we find no 
hard of hearing stutterers in our classes? 

In conclusion I wish to say that I 
consider it a great privilege to be en- 

(Continued on page 765) 
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The Volta Bureau's Book of Practice Material 


conceives the bright idea of hav- 

ing ten or a dozen prominent au- 
thors write a novel in collaboration, each 
contributing one chapter. None of these 
collective efforts has ever come up to ex- 
pectations; most of them could best be 
described by the word “junk,” no matter 
how eminent the writers represented. 

The Volta Bureau’s book of coopera- 
tive practice material, however, is a bird 
of another feather. As a collection it is 
even better than the editors dared hope. 
The response of the teachers to a request 
for “their best exercises” was immediate 
and whole hearted; and the exercises, as 
they came in one by one, were surprising- 
ly good. Put together, they are very 
good indeed. 

The main trouble, as the work of as- 
sembling began, was to decide what to 
put in and what to leave out. Much more 
than the amount asked for was con- 
tributed, and there is almost enough for 
two books. Selection has been governed 
by other considerations than that of gen- 
eral merit. Sometimes two teachers sent 
in exercises on similar topics and one had 
to be discarded. Sometimes one teacher 
contributed several, and it was necessary 
to select the ones that would offer the 
most contrast to the other material in- 
cluded. Sometimes a good exercise was 
altogether too long and had to be left 
out in favor of a shorter one. An effort 
has been made to keep the contributions 
of approximately the same length, but 
this was not always possible. 

The book is divided roughly into four 
parts: “Beginners,” “Intermediate,” “Ad- 
vanced,” and “Unclassified.” When the 
teacher herself indicated the classification, 
arrangement was easy; but often no indi- 
cation was given, and the decision as to 
placing may be considered more or less 
arbitrary. However, it was felt that some 
separation of the simpler material from 
the more difficult was necessary. 


now and then somebody 


The work of preparing and mimeo- 
graphing the sheets has been formidable. 
Every exercise had to be edited, spaced 
and re-typed before stencils could be cut. 
This has taken time and has caused some 
delay beyond the date first set for the 
appearance of the book. 

The work as a whole is impressive. 
All kinds of materials are included: sen- 
tence exercises to be read by the teacher; 
sentence exercises to be used as games by 
pupils practicing without supervision; 
conversational exercises to be practiced 
by four pupils at a time; guessing games; 
stories; informative talks. There are 
exercises that may be used with a large 
ungraded class of from twenty to forty 
members. There are games to be played 
by the small private class, seated in a 
semi-circle around the teacher. There are 
dialogs for advanced pupils which may 
be used -as practice class entertainment. 
A few of the beginning exercises are 
simple enough to be read from the lips 
by those who have had little or no in- 
struction. The book offers opportune 
material for pupils who wish to supple- 
ment their instruction by getting together 
for outside practice. Adequate directions 
are given with each exercise. 

The subjects are as varied as the modes 
of presentation: drills on colors, on book 
titles, on proverbs, on the use of the 
word “time,” on the derivation of words, 
on homonyms; a lip reading cross word 
puzzle; a “Lost and Found Bureau;” a 
drill on “One Hundred Most Inspiring 
Words in the English Language;” “Defini- 
tions from a Cynic’s Dictionary;” “A 
Quiz on Stones;” “Russian Travel Notes;” 
“Tceland;” “The Boulder Dam;” “The 
House in Maine that was Bought for a 
Queen”; and many other topics. 

The editors present the volume with a 
feeling of gratification, not the least cause 
of which is the enthusiasm and painstak- 
ing care Miss Edytha Bissett and Mr. John 
Wells gave to the work of mimeographing. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Santa Claus and the Soviets 


ST. LOUIS engineer, stationed in 
A Russia, ordered a large Christmas 


cake to be sent to him from his 
favorite store in St. Louis. The cake was 
to cost about $5.00. 

The cake was baked and the top was 
decorated with a figure of Santa Claus. 
It was sent to the man in Moscow. But 
he was surprised to find out that the 
Soviets placed a duty of $60.50 on this 
$5.00 cake. However, he had a permit 
which enabled him to import delicacies 
free. So he protested, and the author- 
ities deducted the regular duty of $44.00. 
This left $16.50 still to be paid. They 
insisted that the figure of Santa Claus 
represented a religious figure and re- 
quired the payment of $16.50 tax. The 
problem was easy to solve. The engineer 
peeled off the figure of Santa Claus and, 
giving it to the officials, walked off with 
his cake. —HI.pa GOTTscHALK. 


Newspapers are like women because: 
(a) They are thinner than they used to 
be 


(b) They have bold face type. 

(c) They are well worth looking over. 

(d) Back numbers are not much in de- 
mand. 

(e) If they know anything they usually 
tell it. 

(f) They have a great deal of influ- 
ence. 

(g) Every man should have one of his 
own and not run after his neigh- 


bor’s. 
Curiosity Box 


There was a lady who lived in the 
city. One day a man knocked on the 
door. When she opened the door he 
said: 

“How many are there in your family, 
madame?” 

“Just my husband and I,” she replied. 

“Have you any children?” 


“No, we have none.” 

“Do you have any cats or dogs?” 

“No, we do not.” 

“Do you have a radio?” 

“No sir, we do not.” 

“Do you have any saxophones, pianos, 
ukuleles, or other musical instruments?” 

“Indeed not. And who are you to ask 
all these questions?” 

“Madame, I am the man who intends 
to rent the house next door.” 

—Frances E. Gwinn. 


The Alphabet Pie 


1 
A—Was an Apple Pie, which 
B—Baked and Bit 

2 
C—Was the one who Carried it in for 
D—To Dish up with a fork, so— 
E—Could Eat and Enjoy! 

3 

But— 

F—Finished the pie—before— 
G—Could Grab it and Gobble it up, or 
H—Have any at all! 

4 
I—Just Idolized apple pie, while 
J—Wanted one full of Jam. 

5 
K—Kept the pie all to himself while 
L—Looked for it all over the place! 

6 
M—Made the best apple pie of all. 
N—Nagged and Nagged for a piece, but 
O—Obeyed his mother and omitted all 

pie until fall. 

7 
P—Paid a good price for a piece, though 
Q—Quit eating pie, for a week at least! 

8 


R—Reached for a slice, but 
S—Snatched it away, before 
T—Even Tasted it—leaving his crumbs 
for the mice! 
9 
U—Ate a large piece, and felt so Uneasy 
that 


{ 
. 
: 
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V—Came along and Vanished with the 
rest completely! 
10 
W—Wanted some; oh how he Wished 
for a crumb! But 
X—Made a hasty (EX) X-it that caused 
Y—To Yell “Boo-Boo,” while 
Z—Showed a Zest and Zeal for some too! 
—Jessie E. 


Don’t Forget— 


to tell him about it. 
to stop at the Post office. 
to mail my letter. 
to take your medicine. 
to be on time. 
to see her at once. 
it’s very important. 
that dinner is at 6:30. 
to set the alarm 
your overcoat. 
to pay the rent. 
to mend your dress. 
I’m expecting you today. 
my birthday. 
to send flowers on Mother’s Day. 
father on Father’s Day. 
to do your home work. 
to take the bus. 
to transfer at Jackson Boulevard. 
to lock the door. 
to put the cat out. 
to wind the clock. 
to say good night. 
—Jessie E. 


Words Rhyming with My 


The teacher: 

(1) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means a favorite New Eng- 
land dish. 

(2) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means an organ of sight. 

(3) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means an untruth. 

(4) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means to weep. 

(5) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means a favorite Christmas 
present for father. 
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(6) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means to cook in fat. 

(7) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means a summer pest. 

(8) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means tricky. 

(9) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means a long drawn breath. 

(10) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means thirsty. 

(11) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means what all must do to 
learn lip reading. 

(12) I wish a word rhyming with my 
which means a pig pen. 

(13) I wish a work rhyming with my 
which means a military scout. 
(14) I wish a word rhyming with my 

which means bashful. 

The following are the answers to the 


above: 


(1) Pie (8) Sly 
(2) Eye (9) Sigh 
(3) Lie (10) Dry 
(4) Cry (11) Try 
(5) Tie (12) Sty 
(6) Fry (13) Spy 
(7) Fly (14) Shy 
—Marion DICcKEy. 


Christmas Acrostic 
C is for Children. They all love this 
day. 
H is for Holly, to make it more gay. 
R is for Reindeer; they come in the 
night. 


- I is for Ice, for skating just right. 


S is for Snow, a beautiful sight. 

T is for Tree, which is loaded with toys. 

M is for Merry, gay girls and boys. 

A is for Ache—don’t eat too much candy! 

S is for Santa Claus; he is a dandy! 
Mae Martin. 


A Correction 


The lip reading material, “In the Gar- 
den,” published on page 683 of the No- 
vember VoLTa REVIEW, was by Miss 
Louise Evers, of St. Louis. Through a 
mistake in this office, it was credited to 
Miss Alice Dimock. 
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The Trenton Proceedings 


Proceedings of the International Congress 
on the Education of the Deaf, West Tren- 
ton, N. J., June 18 to 23, 1933. Pub- 
lished by the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. Cloth, 638 pp. 


This volume is the most important 
work on the education of the deaf that 
has been published in years. Offering as 
it does the opinions of leaders in this 
field, and a cross section of their ex- 
perience, it provides the most complete 
compendium of knowledge on this subject 
in the English language. As a reference 
book for members of the profession and 
for students who are preparing to enter 
the profession it is very valuable. Prac- 
tically every aspect of the education of 
the deaf is discussed, usually from 
more than one point of view, and while 
some of the papers stand out in point 
of interest more than others, they make 
an impressive collection. 


As an international presentation, the 
work offers little of importance. This is 
due to the financial situation, and the de- 
layed invitations, which made it impos- 
sible for many foreign educators to attend 
the meeting. Educators in other countries, 
however, will find much of value in the 
book. 

The more than 600 pages include only 
such addresses as were offered in written 
form, and some important © extempore 
talks and discussions had to be omitted. 
As the President of the Congress, Mr. 
Pope, points out in the foreword, the chief 
interest centered around the classroom 


demonstrations. It is 
particularly unfor- 
tunate, therefore, 
that some report of 
these could not have 
been presented in 
the proceedings. It 
is admittedly very 
dificult to make 
such reports, but at 
least the names and 
subjects of the dem- 
onstrators can be listed. One cannot 
help thinking especially of a classroom 
demonstration which all but “stole the 
whole show,” and lamenting the fact that 
not even the name of the teacher nor of 
the new method she was presenting ap- 
pears in the record of the Congress. 

Nevertheless, the volume is an im- 
mensely valuable one. Its appearance is 
excellent, and the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf is to be congratulated on the 
linotype work of its students and post 
graduates. 


A Handbook of Child Psychology 


Cuitp Psycnotocy. By George D. Stod- 
dard and Beth L. Wellman. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1934. xii + 419 
pp- 

Students of child psychology will have 
reason to be grateful to Dr. Stoddard 
and Dr. Wellman for bringing together 
the material that makes up this book. 
It offers a broader summary of recent 
experimental literature than anything that 
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was previously available. It is more uni- 
fied and covers its field with fewer gaps 
than such a book as the Handbook of 
Child Psychology edited by Murchison. 
At the same time it is more comprehen- 
sive than a book like Curti’s Child Psy- 
chology which is primarily intended as 
a text and to a greater extent organizes 
its material about a definite point of 
view. In their preface the authors say, 
“This book represents an attempt to base 
a psychology of the child directly upon 
the outcome of research. Since the field 
itself is in a state of flux, particularly 
with respect to methods and areas of re- 
search, this volume may appear some- 
what technical and complicated to the 
general reader. It is designated for stu- 
dents and other workers whose _back- 
ground in psychology permits them to ex- 
plore one of its special branches.” 


As one might expect from this state- 
ment the authors try to keep their own 
opinions definitely apart from the ma- 
terial which they have brought together. 
Only in the first part of the book where 
they discuss trends in child psychology 
and methods of research does one come 
into direct contact with their own point 
of view. Here their general criticism of 
the fragmentary nature of most of the 
work that has been done is a cogent one. 
They say, “It is as true now as it was in 
the pre-scientific era that no one can 
describe in objective. terms the complete 
development of any child or single group. 
of children from birth to maturity” (p. 
7) and in general they criticize the more 
fragmentary and cross-sectional studies 
that have characterized so much of the 
work in the field. They feel that, to a 
large extent, the organization of graduate 
work in the universities has been respon- 
sible for the tendency to work out con- 
crete and easily developed problems on 
groups of children that could be quickly 
assembled rather than to trace problems 
through in long-time studies of single 
children and so gain a real understand- 
ing of what happens. 


~ 
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The remaining part of the book is 
made up of three sections: the first en- 
titled Motor and Mental Development, 
the second Social Behavior, and the third 
Personality and Adjustment. The more 
significant experimental literature of the 
field is summarized under sub-headings 
in each section. Problems for which 
experimental techniques are possible but 
have not yet been developed are also 
indicated. 


The very excellence of the work that 
has been done makes one regret its short- 
comings. In the first place it includes 
practically no references to work that 
has not been done in or translated into 
English. For some subjects this limita- 
tion is not important but for others it 
means a neglect of literature that must 
be known by anyone who wants to study 
the topic for himself. For example the 
section on eidetic imagery begins with 
Kluver and gives only one other refer- 
ence, with no hint that the problem is 
one which has been seriously studied and 
discussed over a period of years in the 
German journals of child psychology. 
In this case if the subject was to be men- 
tioned at all it should have been given 
more complete reference. Likewise the 
discussion of topics for which there is 
not yet adequate experimental literature, 
feeblemindedness for example, would be 
more valuable if references were given 
to’ standard background works such as 
Tredgold’s. 

There is also a decided unevenness in 
the quality of the summaries. For some 
of the experiments full information is 
given as to the subjects that are used 
and the controls that are introduced into 
the procedure; while for others only 
brief descriptions are given. In some 
cases where results are contradictory 
there is no way of deciding which is the 
more significant piece of work. But this 
is not vital since the book is after all 
intended for reference and not as a source 
book. 

Most of all one feels that the authors 
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have gone almost too far in their effort 
to remain entirely objective compilers of 
experimental material and have lost an 
opportunity to make a legitimate contri- 
bution to their field. They say them- 
selves, “Truth does not reside inherently 
in a mass of ‘facts’ (however well con- 
trolled the experiments that produced 
them), but in the dynamic meaningful 
pattern into which these facts are validly 
fitted” (p. 224). Yet the weakness 
of the book lies in the absence of any 
such pattern, even in the arrangement of 
the material. The authors do not in any 
way attempt to digest the material or to 
organize it so as to help bring order 
into the thinking about the field whose 
chaos they themselves so frequently de- 
plore. Had they treated the subject mat- 
ter of child psychology in as creative a 
manner as they did its technique they 
would have made a lasting contribution. 
As it is they have given us our most 
adequate catalogue of recent experimental 
work, and for that we are grateful. 


—Grace M. HEIper. 


Speech Correction 


THE JincLE Book For SPEECH CorREc- 
TIon. By Alice L. Wood, Special 
Teacher of Speech Improvement, New 
York City. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 
Cloth, 115 pp. Price, $1.60. 


In few fields of education is there such 
a dearth of organized practice material 
as in that of speech correction. Those 
who are interested in this branch of work 
have long felt the need of a practical 
textbook which could be used profitably 
by pupils with speech defects. This new 
volume, planned “for use in speech cor- 
rection work and adapted to children of 
all ages,” appears to some extent to fill 
this need. The author is conversant with 
accepted standards in her field. Her ex- 
perience as a teacher has given her an 
understanding of problems met in cor- 
recting defective speech, and she gives 
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definite suggestions for overcoming them. 
The book is divided into two parts. 
Part I deals with “The Technique of 
Speech Correction.” It is written in clear, 
direct style and is pleasantly free from 
theoretical discussion. There are definite 
plans for drill lessons on each sound, 
which should prove ‘of practical assistance 
especially to the inexperienced teacher. 


A weakness in this section of the book 
is the confusion resulting from frequent 
cross references, designated by Roman 
numerals, which in themselves are annoy- 
ing. It might have been less confusing 
if the chapters on the consonants had 
been classified according to usage custom- 
ary in the field as shown in the Table of 
Contents for Part II. Instead, the chap- 
ters on the technique of correcting s, sh, 
ch, j, and th, r, 1, etc.—all phonetic dif- 
ficulties—are interspersed with a chapter 
on Cleft Palate Speech, a dissertation on 
Spoiled. Voices, and another chapter on 
Nasality, Denasalization and Aphonia— 
which last, incidentally, is not mentioned 
in the Contents. The author closes her 
discussion of the “Technique of Correc- 
tion” with some helpful suggestions for 
use with Stammerers. 

Part II is comprised entirely of 
“Rhymes for Speech Correction.” 

These jingles, “built about all of the 
thirty-eight sounds in our language and 
about most of the troublesome combina- 
tions,” are to be used as drill exercises. 
They are classified and indexed accord- 
ing to the “key sound” appearing in the 
jingle. Too often content is sacrificed to 
alliteration, leaving sentences of awk- 
ward construction, difficult to repeat and 
of little interest to children. Further- 
more it may be questioned whether a 
textbook designed. for stammerers and 
other speech defectives should contain 
jingles of the tongue-twister type, such 
as: 


“The tinker was a thinker and he said 
Thanks for the tanks of thin tin.” 


(Continued on page 765) 
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Report of the National Institute 


The tenth annual report of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Institute 
for the Deaf of Great Britain, offers an 
impressive outline of the work undertaken 
by that organization. Affiliated with the 
National Institute are the Counties Asso- 
ciations for the Deaf, which unite public 
authorities and special voluntary bodies 
in the effort to promote the welfare of 
the deaf. The Institute maintains two 
homes for aged deaf women, some of 
whom are also blind, conducts a_ hostel 
for working deaf boys, provides a social 
center for the deaf and a centre of in- 
struction in lip reading for the hard of 
hearing. Through its various committees 
the Institute encourages research in the 
problems of deafness, especially deafness 
prevention, urges proper legislation in 
regard to compulsory education of the 
deaf, the lowering of the age of admis- 
sion, and consequent extension of the 


school period, provides interpreters to- 


the deaf who are brought before courts 
of law, and in many other ways con- 
tributes to the welfare of the deaf and 
hard of hearing. This report of its ac- 
tivities is very interesting and well pre- 
sented. 

The development of the Institute, since 
its reconstitution ten years ago, has been 
so rapid that the Committee have been 
compelled to provide more commodious 
premises for its still expanding work. A 
fine freehold house, 105 Gower Street, 
London, W.1 has been secured and the 
work of the Institute will shortly be 


transferred thereto from the present off- 
ces, 2 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 

The cost of the new premises and the 
necessary alterations and furnishing will 
approximate £12,000 and for this sum 
Lord Charnwood and other influential 
friends of the deaf are now appealing to 
those of the public who sympathize with 
the deaf and desire them to be suitably 
advised and helped. The Committee have 
received some £2,500 of the amount they 
require. 


Speech Charts and Diagrams 


The Diagnostic Speech Chart used by 
the Lexington School for the Deaf, a fac- 
simile of which was published in the No- 
vember Vo.ta Review, and described by 
Miss Frances Hancock, has attracted so 
much notice that the Volta Bureau has 
arranged to have reprints made. These 
charts offer an invaluable means of re- 
cording a pupil’s speech defects and 
keeping suggestive notes in regard to im- 
provemerits. The sheets, on durable pa- 
per, may be purchased for fifteen cents 
a dozen. Better prices on larger quan- 
tities. 

There are still on hand at the VOLTA 
BurEAu some of the Incomplete Speech 
Diagrams issued some years ago. These 
are outline drawings of the speech organs. 
They furnish an excellent basis for con- 
structing speech diagrams and they are 
time-saving aids to the speech teacher. 
The sheets are printed on both sides, on 
extra heavy paper, with sixty outlines on 
each sheet. They sell for twenty-five 
cents a dozen. 
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A Conference on Exceptional 
Children 

We who work for certain definite types 
of exceptional children often forget the 
fact that we have problems and interests 
very closely related to those of the work- 
ers in other special groups. We are slowly 
coming to realize that in all educational 
efforts, just as in neighborly contacts, in- 
terstate commerce, international relations, 
and religious organizations, we shall suc- 
ceed better if we lay stress on our re- 
semblances rather than on our differences. 
Several years ago, the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
brought this forcefully to our attention. 
Now the emphasis is being renewed by 
the United States Office of Education. 


The recognized groups of exceptional 
children include the physically handi- 
capped, the mentally gifted, the mentally 
retarded, and the socially maladjusted. 
Under the first of these classifications we 
find five subdivisions: (1) the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, (2) the blind and the 
partially seeing, (3) the crippled, (4) 
children with defective speech, (5) chil- 
dren of lowered vitality. Persons ac- 
tive in work with each of these groups 
were invited to meet on November first 
and second at the Office of Education; and 
a conference of much interest resulted. Its 
purposes were: (1) To clarify the means 
through which the United States Office of 
Education may be of help to the cause of 
exceptional children; (2) To further the 
possibilities of mutual helpfulness among 
the representatives of various groups; (3) 
To work toward a better coordinated pro- 
gram in the interests of all exceptional 
children. 


The fact that the group was very small 
enabled each member to participate, and 
gave an unusual opportunity for spon- 
taneous discussion. Interest was added by 
the presence, for about an hour, of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who welcomed the 
delegates, made a brief talk in which she 
showed herself informed about educational 
problems, and participated in a discussion 
of some of the special difficulties encoun- 
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tered in dealing with exceptional children. 
The newly appointed Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, also ad- 
dressed the conferees, and presided at 
their luncheon on the second day. The 
other representatives of the Office of Edu- 
cation who participated were Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, who presided during most of 
the sessions; Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
Chief of the Division of Special Problems; 
Dr. Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the 
Education of Exceptional Children; and 
Dr. James F. Rogers, Specialist in Health 
Education. 

Proceedings of the conference are not 
yet available, but it is hoped that after 
their receipt it will be possible for the or- 
ganizations represented to acquaint their 
members as far as possible with the prac- 
tical results of the discussions. 

Those in attendance, in addition to the 
local staff, were: Dr. Meta L. Anderson, 
Director of Binet Schools and Classes, 
Newark Public Schools; Mrs. Marjorie 
Bell, National Probation Association; Dr. 
Charles Scott Berry, Director, Bureau of 
Special Education, Ohio State University ; 
Dr. Smiley Blanton, Chairman, American 
Society for the Study of Speech Disorders; ~ 
Miss May E. Bryne, Director of Special 
Education, Minneapolis; Dr. Virgil E. 
Dickson, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley, California; Dr. Edgar 
A. Doll, Director, Department of Research, 
The Training School, Vineland, N. J.; Dr. 
Elbert A. Gruver, Superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf; Mrs. Winifred 
Hathaway, National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness; Mr. E. Jay Howenstine, 
International Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren; Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene; Miss 
Kathryn E. Maxfield, Director, Arthur 
Sunshine Home and Nursery School for the 
Blind; Dr. George S. Stevenson, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene; Miss 


Louise Strachan, National Tuberculosis 
Association, and Miss Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake, Superintendent, The Volta Bureau. 


JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 766 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Blidg., 
709 N. llth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 766 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 766 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 766 


The Volta Review 


A Protest 

To THE EpiTror oF THE Votta REvIEw: 

Please permit me to say that Edgar 
Guest is one of my favorite modern 
poets, and I resent very much seeing his 
name under the heading “Hell” in the 
game “Heaven and Hell” described on 
page 611 of the October Votta Review. 
His poems are helping many people bear 
their heavy burdens, and I see no reason 
why such unkind publicity should be 
directed at him. The hard of hearing 
should, of all people, be kind and under- 
standing.—Mrs. Fena N. ELLepce. 


Forward Step in Vocational Training 

A cooperative plan of vocational train- 
ing, whereby the pupils spend part of their 
time in industry, has been adopted by our 
Vocational Department. Two pupils of our 
auto mechanics class have been placed in 
nearby garages and divide their time be- 
tween the commercial shop and _ their 
school work. It is our expectation that in 
this manner these boys will more nearly 
receive the practical experience, under 
industrial conditions and management, 
needed for vocational accomplishment. 

We hope to make more of these coopera- 
tive placements as the pupils develop and 
the requirements of better instruction dic- 
tate it—H. B., in The Mt. Airy World. 


’ A Maryland Survey 

A survey covering the adult deaf of 
Maryland was made in 1932 at the direc- 
tion of Governor Ritchie, after a delega- 
tion had presented to him a request that 
a home for indigent deaf persons be 
provided and maintained by the state. 
The findings of the survey, which were 
published in the American Annals of the 
Dea} in March, 1933, have been reprinted 
by the Maryland School in booklet form. 
The questionnaires from which the in- 
formation was gathered were circulated 
by subcommittees of the deaf, and most 
of them were presented through personal 
solicitation. The statistics include educa- 
tion, religious affiliation, marital status. 
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December, 1934 


vocational training, employment, etc. 
During the survey, contact was made with 
more than five hundred persons. In their 
report to the governor, the committee 
recommended that a home should be pro- 
vided for the indigent deaf. Thirty-two 
persons were found to be in immediate 
need of the facilities of such a home, all 
of these having other physical handicaps 
in addition to their deafness. 


An Article by Miss Macnutt 


The National Parent-Teacher Magazine 
for November contains an article, “Is 
Your Child Hard of Hearing,” by Ena G. 
Macnutt. It is especially apropos not 
only for the thorough way in which Miss 
Macnutt covers the ground of hearing 
tests, making the whole subject under- 
standable to a layman, but because she 
offers suggestions for testing the hearing 
of a preschool child. “Unless hearing 
tests are given to the preschool child by 
the state, city, parent-teacher association, 
or some other organization, he is largely 
dependent upon the intelligence of his 
parents for the discovery of defective 
hearing,” remarks Miss Macnutt, and she 
proceeds to tell the parents how these 
very necessary tests may be conducted. 
She also outlines methods by which the 
4A audiometer tests as given in the 
schools may be made more nearly re- 
liable, and offers suggestions for carrying 
on this work in rural districts. 


Crystal Anniversary 

The fifteenth anniversary of the New 
England School of Speech Reading was 
celebrated October 31 at a meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the School. The 
Association, formed four years ago, has 
made four yearly gifts of $100 each to the 
school. This year, to commemorate the 
crystal anniversary of the founding of the 
New England School, an extra gift of 
$350, placed in a beautiful crystal vase, 
was presented to Miss Staples and Miss 
Ziegler. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


ent for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 


ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 
out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 
Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 

Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 

Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 

Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 
Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 
*Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


The Volta Review 


Four and a Half Senses 


(Continued from page 744) 


be practical when you’ve just seen a car 
dinal. 


I can’t seem to make myself over, 
Maybe the world needs a few people 
who still believe in Santa Claus, who 
see beauty in trivial things. who shed 
tears over suffering they cannot seem to 
help. 

I am myself again—and no apologies, 

You may not see charm in ofie whom | 
think charming. Possibly you do not 
care for alley cats or smelly marigolds 
or opinionated small boys or red gera- 
niums. We will have no argument. Still, 
they appeal to me. I may not be able 
to do very much about the world’s suffer. 
ing or help the baby next door to cut a 
tooth. I can try. I dream dreams and 
find them worth while—even after they 
shatter. That’s the kind of fool I am. 


I have used five minutes of a busy 
morning just to walk under a certain 
poinciana tree on the shore of a lake. 
The lacy branches touched the ground, 
the top was a flame of color. I looked 
with envy at the bench on which I dared 
not rest. Yet the entire day was lovely 
because I went that way. 

I go out of my way very often just 
to pass a little Jewish synagogue. The 


steps leading to the small church are 


utterly beautiful to me. They make me 
think that God must have touched them 
with His fingers after building the lovely 
red hills of Georgia. Yet when I asked 
a wise person about the stone of those 
steps he said, “It’s nothing but Indiana 
sand-stone.” 

I am trying to help in the rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped people. They might 
adjust themselves without my help, surely. 
I did not put the cardinal on the limb 
or the poinciana on the lake-side. They 
were there. It was only when they 


touched me that I saw their beauty. - 


So—I make no apologies. 
self again. 


I am my 
I am happy. 
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The Greater Thing 
(Continued from page 713) 


in behalf of speech reading, knowing how 
personal interest and effort would help 
all the great work along. In the last few 
days in this good world she was full of 
thanksgiving and praise for the devoted 
young nurse who “had such a good 
mouth,” telling her how reading her lips 
might rejoice other cases who “hear with 
their eyes.” 

She was fond of saying, in the maternal 
heritage of Irish humor, when people 
spoke of the loneliness of unmarried 
women, “The farther I go, the better I 
like it,’ and just the happy later years 
here in our “Athens of Kansas” were am- 
ple evidence of the well-spring within 
her. Minor activities lost their more 
vigorous hold, as they have a habit of 
doing as the seventh decade slips by. But 
retaining her strength until the past year 
in a remarkable way, she still loved to 
go out and about for fresh color and de- 
sign to weave into our daily pattern. 
When her time had come she did not 
linger, and how one visions her joy as 
she fares through the heavenly country. 
How the spirit of such an one touches all 
life forever! 


A Christmas Entertainment 
(Continued from page 714) 
School Now. In this scene a trimmed 
tree and distribution of gifts may be 
shown with those pupils taking part who 
remain at school for Christmas. 
XV. Carol: Joy to the World. 
XVI. Tableau: The Angels’ Song, 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


The aim of this final tableau is to con- 
vey to the children the resi message of 
Christmas. I would suggest for the 
tableau an angel with a lighted candle 
and, kneeling at her feet, one of the 
pupils with an unlighted candle ready 
to receive the light. This thought should 
be reflected through the whole program: 
God is in His heaven. Let there be peace 
upon earth and good-will among men. 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 


A Masterpiece of Simplicity 
These are the outstanding 


characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 
Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 
REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 


The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 
School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Principal 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Assistant 
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BRINGS YOU THE BENEFITS 
OF THE TELEPHONE 


No Loncer need you be deprived of 
the convenience, the security and the 
pleasure which a telephone brings. 
The Bell Telephone Amplifier, shown 
above, makes it possible for most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use the 
telephone as satisfactorily as those 
with normal hearing. A dial enables 
you to regulate the volume of sound 
to your particular requirements. The 
Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company will gladly give you 
a demonstration. 


WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
‘eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 
There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 


thing I was missing entirely. 
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The Ugly Duckling 
(Continued from page 738) 

“Why, you tell me this girl is an ex. 
pert typist—and I’ve never seen any bet. 
ter looking work than this. Yet for six 
months you’ve been telling me that you 
can’t get satisfactory typists for the Du. 
plicating Section—to cut mimeograph 
stencils. Here’s a girl—and you about 
to dismiss her—made to order for the 
job!” 

The Chief Clerk thumped his forehead 
with his closed fist. 

“Of course!” he cried. “You’re show- 
ing me why you are Chief and I am just 
a clerk. Why, nobody but a deaf person 
should work down there—in all that 
noise. Ill go right down and see Jim 
about her.” 

Down he went to the basement and 
hunted up the Duplicating Section fore- 
man. 

“Jim,” he announced, “I’m putting a 
new swan in your pond.” 

Jim had an inward fear that the Chief 
Clerk was losing his mind, but he tried 
to give no outward sign of his feelings. 
After all, most bosses act a trifle insane 
at times! 

“All right,” he agreed. “I’ll have some 
more water piped in at once.” 

“Seriously,” said the Chief Clerk, “the 
Chief has just opened my eyes to some- 
We've got 
the best typist in the world upstairs and 
I was going to fire her because she can’t 
answer the telephone or talk to visitors. 
The Chief came along and when I told 
him about it, he sprung that old fairy 
story of the Ugly Duckling on me. It was 
completely over my head. Then he made 
a blueprint for me—telling me that in- 
stead of dismissing her I should send her 
down to you to prepare mimeograph 
stencils.” 


“He’s right,” said Jim. “If she is an 


_ expert typist, her deafness will be an ad- 
vantage, working alongside all these ma- 


chines, as my girls have to do. You 
know, I never try to talk to them. Why 
should I? With every job they get an 
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instruction slip telling them just what 
they are to do.” 

And that is how a surprised typist 
found herself promoted instead of dis- 
missed. Placed in a position where she 
realized that her impaired hearing was 
no handicap, her courage and self-con- 
fidence returned, and the quality and 
quantity of her work reflected it to such 
an extent that a few weeks later the fore- 
man, meeting the Chief Clerk at the cafe- 
teria, remarked. “Do you know, I really 
believe the new swan is the loveliest one 


1”? 


in the whole pond! 


Home and School 
(Continued from page 731) 
time of teachers and pupils, is advocated. 
“We have been spending on education 


at the rate of about two and a half billion 


dollars per year, of which approximately 
10 per cent may be said to be wasted be- 
cause of our failure to use modern tools,” 
Mr. Darrow writes. 

“As a representative of the parents, I 
may refer to the frightful waste which is 
caused by the school’s almost complete 
dependence on books in the teaching of 
geography, history, and other subjects. 
Many a night when I go home, I think of 
the fact that my children in the grades 
have that day spent forty-five minutes in 
learning geography which they might bet- 
ter have learned in fifteen minutes by the 
use of the proper motion pictures. . 

“There are two feasible solutions of 
the problem of making motion pictures 
serve the classroom: 

“The first is that the United States gov- 
ernment, through Congress, shall provide 


* an adequate sum for this purpose. The 


second plan, feasible but much more diffi- 
cult of promotion, would be for educators 
to give help to the simultaneous distri- 
bution and use of film libraries being made 
by private capital. 

“Will education do this or will it contin- 
ue to drive its horse and buggy along high- 
ways filled with more modern vehicles?” 
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m IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 
new and important de- 
velopments in the De 

Luxe models 


The first is a more powerful BONE CON. 
DUCTION RECEIVER which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radioear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone ron receiver will 
want to see this newest 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, a corres mdingly lower 
operating cost for batteries. is especially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department BA 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMM 


Featherweight Phones 


Are the ultimate in comfort to 
those with impaired hearing. 


Now Ready 
Trimm Oscillator 


(bone conduction unit) 


Available for Vacuum Tube Ampli- 
fiers and Group Installations. 


Furnished in any impedence to meet 
your need. 


Trimm Radio Manufacturing Co. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528-38 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 
TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 


Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 
ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


The Volta Review 


Death of Dr. Wendell C. Phillips 


Just as the VoLTA REVIEW was going to 
press, word was received of the sudden 
death of Dr. Wendell C. Phillips of New 
York City. A more extended notice will 
appear in the January VoLta REvIEw. 


Making Arithmetic Attractive 


(Continued from page 711) 
with Jail written over it. As with the 


hospital, the combinations are written on 
the stairs leading to it. One little boy is 
a policeman. He wears a star and holds 
the pointer for a club. It is his duty to 
look out for people who are guilty of 
missing combinations and put them in 
jail. 

We also use a rabbit or duck hunt. 
I draw the rabbits or ducks on the black- 
board with the combinations on them. 
We use a toy wooden gun for a pointer 
and it is great fun to see who can bag 
the most game. We have a score keeper 
which adds to the excitement. 

I like cards with the combinations 
written on one side and the answers on 
the opposite side. In odd times children 
who finish their work quickly can study 
or play school. All teachers are familiar 
with the many games which may be used 
with these cards: “postman,” speed tests, 
etc. 

Little children will work very hard for 
some small reward such as a pretty stick- 
er. The other day I found a package of 
assorted animal stickers for 15 cents per 
hundred, at the Baptist Book Co., in 
Kansas City, Mo. We are making a cir- 
cus page in our tablets and when a child 
has a perfect lesson he is entitled to a 
choice of animal stickers to arrange as 
he pleases in his circus. Last year we 
used tiny airplane stickers and made a 
hangar for them. At Easter time we had 
little chickens, etc. 

These devices may be used to encour- 
age accuracy drills and to create interest 
in drill work, which is often dull and un- 
inviting. There is truth in the old prov- 
erb, “You can catch more flies with mo- 
lasses than you can with vinegar.” 


| | 
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Deaf Graduates 
(Continued from page 716) 

I believe the English of Loren Mills in writ- 
ten form is comparable with that of hearing 
boys. . . . His lip reading and speech were 
sufficiently good that he was well liked and 
enjoyed the companionship of practically every 
boy in school. . . . In examinations he re- 
ceived no aid of any kind. ... In the mili- 
tary life of the school he was also very much 
interested and efficient. Because of his handi- 
cap, he was not placed with a squad to take 
the regular routine, but was placed on the staff 
as an orderly. Here he learned his military 
routine and took his regular place in all pa- 
rades, inspections, drills, etc., and in his senior 
year was made a Second Lieutenant. 

There are those who question the value 
of an education secured by a deaf stu- 
dent among hearing classmates, because 
of the strain it involves, always for the 
student himself and sometimes also for 
a helper. Perhaps no positive evaluation 
can be made at the present time, because 
of insufficient evidence. We believe, how- 
ever, that studies will be made from 
which we can learn what becomes of 
deaf students after their education is 
completed. When we know more about 
them—not only their ability to earn a 
living, but also to participate in the ac- 
tivities of their home communities—we 
shall be better able to judge the worth 
of their training, whether general, spe- 
cial, vocational, advanced, segregated, 
competitive, costly or relatively inexpen- 
sive. At present, our only criterion is the 
collective evidence offered by outstanding 
individuals who are known to have made 
a success of life in spite of deafness. And 
the only conclusion to which we can 
come as we regard them is that they 
demonstrate triumphantly what can be 
done by the deaf child who has brains 
and the appropriate training. 

Lest, from reading the foregoing com- 
ments, anyone should think we believe 
that special schools for the deaf should 
be abolished, or that all deaf children 
can accomplish what these few have ac- 
complished, let us call especial attention 
to the stories by Martha Livingston in 
the “Home and School” department, page 
727. Those are stories of children whose 
lives were blighted in (supposedly) the 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 

Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 
Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to E. FRANCES HANCOCK 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Hotel Green, 71 South Raymond, Pasadena, Calif. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building | CHICAGO, ILL. 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 
Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 
No-mal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 


Baltimore, Md. | 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 


SPEECH READING 
175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


Write for the Volta Bureau’s List of 
Lip Reading Text Books and 
Reference Books 


The Volta Review 


same environment in which our deaf 
graduates succeeded. The point is that 
the conditions were not actually similar, 
Every child with the handicap of deaf. 
ness, whether total or partial, must have 
the supervision of someone who under- 
stands his difficulties and is competent to 
decide whether they are being surmounted 
as he progresses from grade to grade, 
Only thus can he attain the fullest suc- 
cess of which he is capable. Let us all 
work together for better public apprecia- 
tion of the special school, its purposes 
and values. At the same time, let us 
recognize the possibilities that lie for 
some deaf children in an environment of 
competition with the unhandicapped. 


As We Looked in Days of Yore 
(Continued from page 741) 

stand why the man with the ear trumpet 
used so often to be the butt of low 
comedy. Comparing them with the de- 
vices used nowadays—the bone conduc- 
tion aid with the lorgnette handle, so 
easy and graceful to carry; the amplifier 
with individually fitted ear piece, so light 
and comfortable; the dainty little silver 
amplifier, no bigger than a cigarette case 
—we have objective evidence of the im- 
proved status of the hard of hearing. 

Among the odd instruments assembled 
by the Philadelphia League are pink 
celluloid “ears”; huge metal horns 
shaped like saxophones; big tin horns 
like the old phonograph amplifiers; cel- 
luloid fans to be held between the teeth; 
a fancy brass affair fastened to the top 
of a walking stick, to be held up to the 
ear; a big horn, ten inches in diameter, 
connected to a long, heavy ear piece by 
means of a hose an inch and a half across; 
another mammoth ear scoop, not unlike 
a soup ladle in shape. As the members 
of the Philadelphia League posed joyous- 
ly with these monstrosities for the report- 
ers, they demonstrated how far we have 
traveled since the days when these instru- 
ments offered the only practical help the 
world had for the hard of hearing. 


| 
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The Tension in Attention 
(Continued from page 740) 
may not feel the effects of weariness as 
much as I do. 

Let us make these facts more widely 
known .. . and thus our relations with 
normal hearing people will be cordial 
and easy because all previous causes of 
friction and misunderstanding on either 
side will be smoothed away. Mutual 
understanding, then, is what we all want, 
and I close with the sincere wish that 
this word may convey the same idea to 
both normal and hard of hearing indi- 
viduals. 

N. B.: Translator’s note:—Monsieur 
Ista ends his article with another play 
on words in French, untranslatable in 
English; the phrase “bien entendue” 
(perfectly understood) having as _ its 
literal meaning, “well heard.” He hopes 
the day will come when all of us will be 
able to accept the plea put forth in this 
article as “bien entendue” (i. e., “un- 
derstood”). 


Speech and the Hard of Hearing 
Child 


(Continued from page 746) 

gaged in this business of improving and 
correcting speech. I know of no special 
educational activity so filled with thrill- 
ing experiences. It is a difficult task. 
Indeed, on the last day of school, every 
speech teacher feels as though she could 
not go on one more day, but her mind 
is filled with memories of little children 
literally made over and lads no longer 
ashamed to talk because they now talk 
“just like the rest of the fellows.” 


Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 753) 
Nevertheless the book is an interesting 
departure from the usual type of speech 
correction book. It will not, as the pub- 
lishers prophesy, “meet and overcome 
every possible defect in speaking,” but 
it will prove of some service in the field 


for which it is intended.—C. L. H. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM 
Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 


Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 


JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 


MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 


Private Instruction 
Practice Classes 


THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 


PLEASE NOTIFY US PROMPTLY 
IF YOU 
CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
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MRS. erg WASHINGTON 
School Lip Reading 
MRS. ‘THEO. KOEN 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 


SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE SPEECH READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
A Clearing House for All Problems 
of the Deafened 


Ite offers six well furnished bedrooms, moderately 
priced, with breakfast privileges 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Ince. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 


HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Prectice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 


The Volta Review 


Miss Juliana Bateman 


Miss Juliana R. Bateman, a lifelong 
teacher of the deaf and a life member of 
the Association, died in Phoenix, Arizona, 
September 22. Miss Bateman taught at 
different times in the Connecticut, Idaho, 
California and Arizona schools, and also - 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia. She taught for 
fifteen years in Tucson, retiring in 1928. 
She befriended the deaf in every possible 
way, and made a special point, when at- 
tending her church in Phoenix, to interpret 
the services to any of the deaf who might 
be present. Many of the leading educators 
of the deaf were her personal friends. 


Honors for Editor McClure 


Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, re- 
cently conferred upon George M. Me- 
Clure, of the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature. Dr. McClure is a well known 
educator of the deaf and the editor of the 
Kentucky Standard. This recognition 
will be gratifying to his many friends in 
the profession, especially as it is said to 
be the first time that an honor of this kind 
has come to a deaf man from a college for 
hearing students. Congratulations, Doe- 
tor! 


Typewriting Contest 


The results for the month of October 
in the inter-school contest in typewriting 
sponsored by Mr. V. A. Becker of the 
Arizona School show that the following 
students won ribbons: 

First Place: Miss Arline Peterson, Iowa 
School, thirty-six words per minute. 

Second Place: Miss Cornelia Rutka, De 
Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, thirty-four 
words per minute. 


Third Place: Miss Lucile Neal, Arizona 
School, thirty-three words per minute. 


All the schools are showing great inter- 
est in the tests. 
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There’s a song in the air, 
There’s a star in the sky, 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer, 
And a baby’s low cry. 
And the star rains its fire while the 
Beautiful sing 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a 
King. 
—Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


We certainly are a nation of barbari- 
ans, whose life is one jazz after another. 

The first is Thanksgiving, when peo- 
ple praise God by half killing themselves 
over eating. The connection of worship- 
ping God by stuffing the stomach is still 
theologically obscure. 

Christmas arrives. In the fury of buy- 
ing presents for every person we hope 
will give us one, we degenerate into 
crazy savages. 

—Morrison I. Swift. 


Happy, happy Christmas, that can win 
us back to the delusions of our childish 
days, that can recall to the old man the 
pleasures of his youth, and transport the 
sailor and the traveler thousands of miles 
away, back to his own fireside and his 
quiet home. 


—Charles Dickens. 


Is it the settled rule of life that we are 
to accept nothing not expensive? It is 
not so settled for me. That which is 


freest, cheapest seems somehow more 
valuable than anything I pay for; that 
which is given better than that which is 
bought; that which passes between you 
and me in the glance of an eye, a touch 
of the hand, is better than minted money. 
—Ray Stannard Baker. 
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New Edition of 


TIMELY TOPICS 


1934-35 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT, Editor 


Better than ever 


$10 a year 


A few copies of the 1933-34 and earlier Topics 
now avai at reduced prices. 


Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 
12 sets of cards dealing with attractive and 


interesting subjects arranged for small groups 
of students 


30c a Set; $3.00 for 12 Sets 


Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. WASH., D. C. 


Lip Reading for the Deafened Adalt 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


This Month’s Contributors 
(Continued from page 707) 


The lip reading practice material this month 
has come from all parts of the country: Hilda 
Gottschalk is a teacher in the evening schools of 
St. Louis; Frances Gwinn conducts classes in 
Newton, Kansas; Jessie Williams teaches at the 
Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing; Marion 
Dickey is active in the work for the hard of 
hearing in Springfield, Mass.; and Mae Marvin 
lives in Rochester, N. Y. 
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All Ready for You! 


The 


Volta Bureau’s Book 
of 


Lip Reading 
Practice Material 


Exercises Contributed by More 
Than Sixty Representative Teachers 


To be published about November 15 


Mimeographed sheets, 
strongly bound 
Prices: 
To Volia Review Subscribers.. $1.00 
To Non Subscribers .............. 2.00 


Edition limited. Order now. 


GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 = ok one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires position 
for 1934-35. Both day and residential school expe- 


rience. Address F. M., Volta Bureau. 


PARENTS OF DEAF BOY, 15, near New York City 
are willing and competent to give courses in chem- 
istry and botany, also board and room to trained 
teacher of the deaf in exchange for corrective speech 
work with boy. Address M. P. Volta Bureau. 
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Kernels 


If Santa Claus should chance to go 
Through country ways adrift with 
snow, 
And see all huddled softly down 
Wild little rabbits, warm and brown, 


He’d think what lovely living toys 
To give his nicest girls and boys; 
And by their beds he’d like to leave 


The bunnies cuddled, Christmas Eve, © 


When deep and white the winter snows 
Have filled the fields where clover 
grows 
What happens then to homes and habits 
Of hungry little country rabbits? 


Suppose some morning you should see 
A bunnies’ special Christmas tree, 
With cabbages and carrots piled— 
Provided by a thoughtful child! 
—Emily Rose Burt. 


Be it ever so literary, ever so “educa- 
tional,” no book is a good book for a 
child if it fails to interest him. 

Best books are not necessarily instruc- 
tive or informational. 

But along with good books, we must 
expect children to read trash, too, as 
most of us do. Some books are for all 
time, some only for the moment. The 
important thing is that they shall know 
the difference. 

—Josette Frank. 


If radio’s slim fingers can pluck a 
melody 

From the night and toss it o’er continent 
or sea; 

If the petaled white notes of a violin 

Can be blown across a mountain or a 
city’s din; 

If songs like crimson roses are culled 
from thin blue air, 

Why should mortals wonder that God 
hears prayer? 


—The Trotty Veck Messengers. 
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No more of those tedious interruptions. 
The hard of hearing find it easy to hear 
with the help of the Western Electric 
Audiphone — available in both the air conduction and bone conduction types. 
This little device is such a mighty aid because it was designed by Bell telephone 
engineers—the world’s leading experts in sound transmission, and is produced by 
Western Electric—makers of Bell telephones. 

Try the Audiphone. Notice how natural are the sounds that come to you. 


Consult telephone directory for address of Graybar branch in your 


Western Electric 


* HEARING AID - 
Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Led. . 4 City Sesto. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goxpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
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ACOUSTICON EXHIBITED 
CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR 


HE Acousticon Exhibit in the Hall of Science represents the 

greatest advance that has been made in the development of this 
scientific hearing aid since the Dictograph Products Company produced 
the first electrical hearing device made in this country, in 1903. The fea- 
ture of this exhibit is its latest and greatest achievement—the New 
Amplified Bone Conduction Acousticon. 


Other notable Dictograph products form an impressive background 
for the Acousticon exhibit; the Dictograph System of Interior Telephones, 
in use by thousands of prominent business concerns; the Nurses’ Signal- 
Phone System, in operation in many modern hospitals; and Aircraft Radio 
Communication equipment, used by commercial airplanes\and by the 
United States Army and Navy planes. 


You and your friends are cordially invited to visit the Acousticon 
World’s Fair Exhibit on the ground floor in the Hall of Science. 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, AT 47TH STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
ACOUSTICON ACOUSTICON 
145 Tremont Street 1616 Walnut St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
ACOUSTICON ACOUSTICON 
700 Lake Michigan Bldg., 904 First National Bank Building, 
180 North Michigan Blvd. Sth Ave. & Wood St. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
ACOUSTICON ACOUSTICON 
415 Professional Bidg., 554 Monadnock Bidg., 681 Market St. 


11th St. & Grand Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA ACOUSTICON 
ACOUSTICON ” 906 National Press Bldg., 
937 Security Bldg., 510 S. Spring St. ; 14th & F Sts., N. W. 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf end Hard of Hewing « Complete Educition, by the 
- Method Only, from Kindergarten to College Entrance 


Photograph by Bachrach 


A cum laude graduate of the Wright Oral School now in his 
year at Harvard, and - The Crimson. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR. THE STUDENT WITH 
IMPAIRED HEARING 


Higher education today is not only a cultural asset but an actual necessity. One of the first ques- 
tions asked of the applicant for any position is: “What is your educational preparation?” Higher education 
for the youth with impaired hearing is primarily essential, that he may fill the requirements, in keen com: 
petition with those having normal hearing. 

The Wright Oral School courses extend from kindergarten to college entrance. The work done in the 
college preparatory classes is exceptional since each class is limited in size, with a large and experienced staff. 
The young man or young woman chooses his or her college. Work is given to prepare for entrance in that 
chosen college. If College Board Examinations are required, preparation is carried on — this end in view. 
If New York State Regents are required or desired the preparation given will qualify the students for these 
examinations. 

This college preparatory work is carried on with an unusual degree of success in the Wright Oral 
School because of the fact that the individual feels he is working with those who understand his particular 
problem. The classroom atmosphere is one of understanding and help, therefore conducive to the best results. 


The School publishes three books written by its Founder and present Advisor, John Dutton Wright.” 


“The Little. Deaf Child,”’ a book for » $1 p “Handbook of Auricular Training,’’ 50 cents 
postpaid. ‘Handbook Speech Teaching,” $1.25 postpaid. 
A Correspondence Course for Parents of Little Deaf Children has also been by Mr. Wright 


and is conducted by the School staff. By means of this the early pre-school years are sa by home instruction, 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


(Facing Carl Schurz Park and ihe East River) 
Former address: One Mount Morris Park, West 
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